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Before the Virncis1a Stare Acricuttyrat Society, delivered in the Hall of the House of Delegates, 
Richmond, on Thursday evening, Feb. 19th, 1852. 





Mr. Presipent anp GENTLEMEN: 

It is not my purpose, to-night, as many of you 
may suppose, to speak of practical agriculture. I 
appear before you, in obedience to the call of your 

xecutive Committee, to discourse of other themes; 
and I shall be most happy if, with the brief period 
allowed me for preparation, I shall be able to dis- 
charge the duties assigned me in a manner at all 
acceptable to myself, or in the least degree worthy 
of this large and enlightened audience. 

The occasion which brings us together, is one of 
deep interest to the entire Commonwealth. After 
years of vain and fruitless effort, and mortifying 
disappointment, the friends of agriculture are a- 
gain assembled, I trust, under better auspices, 
with the hope of establishing, on a permanent ba- 
sis, a State Agricultural Society, which shall en- 
dure for all time, and dispense its blessings to 

nerations yet unborn. The signal failure of all 
ormer efforts to arouse the attention of Virginia 
to this great subject would deter me from attempt- 
ing the difficult task, if we were not now surroun- 
ded by circumstances that cheer us with new hope, 
animate us with fresh zeal, and give us, indeed, an 
assured confidence of the ultimate success of this 
noble enterprise. 

The great civil revolution through which we 
have just passed, has, I trust, obliterated forever 
all traces of the former differences between the 
Yarious sections of the Commonwealth; the strife 
is ended, and whatever may have been our feelings 
or convictions of the right of duty, we of the East 
no longer brood over our griefs, but are resolved 
| om all our jealousies and heartburnings shall be 
orever buried. Now, no Tweed divides a kindred 
people. The mountain barriers are broken down, 
and with them the conflicting interests that seemed 
to sever a people always in heart united. Amidst 
the greatest excitement, in the very tumults of 
passion, the hearts of our people have always been 
right. At no moment has that generous affection 
which binds brother to brother, ceased to burn in 
their bosoms. Let the safety, interests or honor 
of Virginia be menaced from any quarter, and all 
domestic feuds are forgotten, and all that remains 








is, who shall render the most efficient service, in 
repelling the common foe. Whether that foe be 
a foreign power invading our coast, or a domes- 
tic enemy assailing our peace and property, we 
feel that when Virginia calls we have no surer al- 
ly than the hardy pioneer of the West. 


‘‘Bravest of men, his flocks and herds are safe, 
Remote from war’s alarms, his pastures lie, 
By mountains inaccessible, secured, 

Yet foremost he, into the plain descends, 
Eager to bleed, in battle not his own.” 


The Society which we propose to establish, is to 
be as broad and comprehensive as the Common- 
wealth itself. Every section and iuterest of the 
State will be here represented. The growers of 
wheat on the banks of the Potomac, will here meet 
the planter of tobacco from the distant Roanoke; 
and the tiller of corn, who greets the first beams 
of the morning sun from the golden waves of the 
Atlantic, will hail his brother who catches its par- 
ting ray as it is reflected from the glassy bosom of 
the beautiful Ohio. 

If such an association were productive of no 
other good than bringing together the citizens of 
the distant parts of the Commonwealth, its benefits 
would be incalculable. It would remove prejudi- 
ces, increase our State pride, and enlarge our 
knowledge of the resources of the Commonwealth, 
both intellectual and physical. 

There is no department of human industry in 
which the knowledge of inventions, discoveries and 
improvements, seem to travel so slowly as in ag- 
riculture. Manufacturers, congregated in cities and 
towns, are quick to learn whatever will facilitate 
their labors and add to their profits; whilst 
farmers, living in a comparative state of isolation, 
often remain for years ignorant of the greatest im- 
provements. Thus M’Cormick’s Virginia Reaper, 
an invention of one of our own citizens, almost 
perfect in itself, and admirably adapted to the 
wants of the country, remained for ten years un- 
known to ninety-nine hundredths of our farmers, 
and was only brought to the notice of many of 
them by its astonishing success at the London Ex- 
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hibition. And so ignorant are even the best in- 
formed men in England in regard to the advance 
of improvement in this country, that there appear- 
ed, not very long since, in the London Quarterly 
Review, an elaborate article on Roman agricul- 
ture, in which it was maintained that in some re- 
spects the Romans had the advantage of the mod- 
erns; especially citing their reaping machines as an 
instance, the Romans having had a clumsy contri- 
vance for that purpose, not drawn, but propelled 
by horses, whereas there had not been in modern 
times an approximation to any thing of the kind! 
At this very time the reaper had been in successful 
operation in the West for ten years at least, and 
‘was moving in triumph in some of our fields in 
. Virginia, with the steadiness and precision of an 
army with banners. And who can estimate the 
immense value to Great Britain of the knowledge 
thus acquired? It is thought to be more than e- 
quivalent to the whole cost of that splendid pa- 
geant. 

Richmond is remarkable for the extraordinary 
excellence of her agricultural machinery. Her 
axes, ploughs, corn-shellers, threshers and horse- 
powers, are not surpassed, if equalled, by any in 
the Union. But how limited is the knowledge of 
this fact, which was only lately brought to the 
notice of the general public by an intelligent trav- 
eller, a correspondent of an agricultural journal, 
in a neighboring State. How soon would an agri- 
cultural exhibition dissemminate this knowledge, 
and cause these admirable manufactures to take 
the place of the worthless implements that now 
find their way into every corner of the State.* 
The same course of remark will apply to Alexan- 
dria, Fredericksburg, and other towns, in which 
there are doubtless many skilful and enterprising 
mechanics and artisans. 

Such an asso@iation would not only benefit the 
whole community by its annual exhibitions, but it 
would te the means of spreading agricultural 
knowledce, far and wide, by conversational meet- 
ings, public addresses and practical essays, that 
would doubtless be elicited by the Society. These 
advantages are so obvious, and have been so stri- 
kingly illustrated by the eminent success of the 
New York and Maryland agricultural societies, 
that it must be entirely unnecessary to enlarge 
upon them. 

The inquiry naturally presents itself, why is it 
that these advantages have so long been neglected, 
and no successful effort has yet been made in Vir- 

inia, to establish, on a permanent foundation, a 
tate Society? 

I propose briefly to discuss this question, with 
the os that when the causes of our former fail- 
ures are ascertained, the chief difficulties in the 
way of our success will be removed. 

e dispersion of our people over an extensive 
territory, indented by numerous rivers and separa- 
ted by mountain ranges, has heretofore rendered it 
almost impossible for them to meet in any consid- 
erable numbers at any accessible point, for the 
accomplishment of a common object. Hence, 
most of the agricultural meetings have been held 
during the winter, in the hope of making them re- 
spectable in numbers by recruits from. the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and such strangers as busi- 
ness or pleasure may draw to the Capital, during 

*This remark does not‘anply to the implements made in Bal- 


timore, which, after an experience of more than 20 years, I re- 
gard as unsurpassed in excellence., 





that gay season. My experience in public bodies 
satisfies me that this policy has been injudicious, 
The human mind is so constituted that it cannot be 
occupied by two exciting and important subjects at 
once, and of all things, politics and agriculture are 
the most incompatible. 

These meetings have thus been subordinate, and 
not principal objects of attraction, and have con- 
a to excite an interest in the public 
mind. his, perhaps, has been heretofore. una- 
voidable; but may we not confidently hope that 
the increased facilities for extending her trade, 
which the city of Richmond will soon enjoy, will 
stimulate the public spirit of her merchants to en- 
gage largely in commerce, and thus supply the 
people of the State with the imported goods for 
which they are now in a great measure dependent 
on the North? Should our hopes in this respect 
be realized, and the magnificent schemes of inter. 
nal improvement, shadowed forth in the message 
of the Governor, and more elaborately developed 
in the report of the Board of Public Works, be 
carried out, we shall not only have an object to at- 
tract us to the Capital, but abundant facilities for 
reaching it from all quarters, at all seasons of the 
year. Weshall then be no longer under the ne- 
cessity of holding our meetings in winter, when 
the public mind is absorbed by —_ and the 
enthusiasm of the farmer is chilled. A more geni- 
al season will be selected, when Nature smiles 
upon the labors of the husbandman, and his hope is 
excited by the promises of spring, or his heart 
warmed with gratitude by the glories of autumn. 
At such a season its meetings would be largely at- 
tended and the Agricultural Society of Virginia 
become one of the most useful and attractive in 
the Union. 

Besides this mere physical difficulty, which will 
probably soon be removed, there are other causes 
of failure, moral and intellectual, still more opera- 
tive. 

Of these, none has been more efficient than the 
desponding tone in which it has been the habit, un- 
til very recently, to speak of the prospects of ag- 
ricuiture in Virginia. Hope strengthens the fee- 
blest, while despair unnerves the stoutest arm. 
Nothing good, or great, or glorious was ever yet 
achieved, without the inspiring influence of hope- 
ful confidence. Many of the agricultural conven- 
tions of Virginia have been held under most de- 
pressing circumstances. In a season of gloom, 
when the tide of emigration seemed to threaten 
the depopulation of the State, our wise men and 
patriots, terror stricken, and appalled, at the pros- 
pect of approaching desolation, have come up to 
the Capitol, in the spirit of the disheartened popu- 
lation of a beleagured city, crying, All is lost! 
all is lost! What shall be done? what shall be 
done? 

Is it wonderful that they failed to meet with co- 
operation? What motive could there be for zeal 
in a cause deemed utterly hopeless? What chance 
of concerted action in favor of an employment of 
capital that it was confessed yielded only one-half 
the ordinary rate of profit? We had been told 
from the chairs of political economy in our colleges 
that three per cent. was the fair rate of agricultural 
profit in Virginia. You could scarcely take up an 
encyclopedia, gazetteer, geography, or any work 
on the procress of the nation, in which the same 
doctrines were not taught, if not in terms, at least 
by implication. We were told that poor old Vir- 
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ginia, especially Tide Water Virginia, was utterly 
exhausted, and ‘‘must be abondoned for years, un- 
til restored to vigor by the recuperative powers of 
nature, or transferred to another population, better 

ualified to recover it by art and industry!’? Our 
best friends, at home and abroad, indulged in the 
same tone of despondency. Mr. Calhoun, at the 
festival at York, in honor of Lafayette, when called 
upon for a sentiment, gave, ‘‘Virginia, like the 
mother of the Gracchi, when asked for her jewels, 
points to hersons.”” Hecould say nothing, as he 
afterwards intimated, in favor of her public works, 
manufactures, or agriculture, all of which he re- 
garded as in a hopeless condition. 

I trust the day is far distant when this beautiful 
compliment shall be undeserved—that the time 
will never come when the best product of Virgin- 
ia shall cease to be men, ‘*‘high-minded men, that 
constitute a State.’’ Rather than this, let her be 
reduced to utter barrenness. Let it be said, of her 
as of Switzerland— . 


«No product here, the barren hills afford— 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword.”’ 


Yet, it does not the less become us to vindicate 
her claims to other productions, to spread the truth 
before the world, to encourage our people to re- 
newed efforts, and to induce the rising generation 
to remain within her borders, to develope her vast 
resources, ahd to reap the rich harvests which she 
so bountifully offers them. 

I, therefore, invite you to a more cheerful view 
of affairs. Cast your eye upon the map of Virgin- 
ia, extending from the ocean to the Ohio, penetra- 
ted by innumerable navigable rivers, diversified by 
hill and dale, with a climate mild and salubrious, 
and a soil suited to the production of all the sta- 
ples, essential to the comfort of man and beast, 
and ask yourselves, if there be a spot upon the 
habitable globe, of equal extent, possessing equal 
advantages. 

An intelligent friend, who had travelled much 
in the United States, and was particularly familiar 
with the fertile States of the West, remarked to 
me, a few years ago, ‘‘that he had no doubt that 
there was more good land at that day, in propor- 
tion to territory, in Virginia, exhausted as she 
was, than in any other State in the Union.”’ This 
opinion is rendered unquestionable by the authen- 
tic data within our reach, the returns of the cen- 
sus of 1850. By these returns it appears that in 
1849 Virginia was the third wheat producing State 
in the Union, Peunsylvania being the first and O- 
hio the second, but neither being much in advance 
of Virginia, which, relatively to population, far 
exceeded them both. It should be borne in mind, 
that wheat is the principal staple of Pennsylvania, 
whilst Virginia produces for export, large quanti- 
ties of tobacco and Indian corn. When, in addi- 
tion to this, it is recollected, that Pennsylvania has 

been, for more than half a century, under an ame- 
liorating system of husbandry, whilst in Virginia 
no general attention has been given to improvement 
until within a very few years, no doubt can remain 
of the great natural superiority of Virginia. The 
census report, too, is of the crop of 1849, at which 
time, the influence of the concentrated manures, 
how so generally used in Virginia, was scarcely 
felt. The crop of that year was fourteen million 
five hundred and sixteen thousand nine hundred 
and six bushels. From my own observation and 
extensive inquiry I am satisfied that the crop of 





1850 in Eastern Virginia, exceeded that of 1849 at 
least twenty-five per cent, and the crop of 185] 
was, in the same poagestee larger than that of 
the omer en year. My own crop of 1850 exceed- 
ed that of 1849 by more than one hundred per cent, 
and the crop of 1851 was greater by twenty-five: 
per cent. than that of 1850. I think there can be 
no doubt that the crop of last year, exceeded twen- 
ty millions of bushels, and that Virginia may now 
be put down as the first wheat growing State in the 
Union, not only relatively, but absolutely.. There 
can be no better test of the value of land than its 
capacity to produce wheat, and taking this as. a 
criterion, our poor old worn out State is certainly 
not inferior to any in the Union, old or new.* 

In Eastern Virginia the career of improvement 
may be said to be just begun. We are scarcely in 
the full tide of successful experiment, yet the 
striking fact communicated in the Governor’s mes- 
sage, of an increase in the assessed value of the 
lands, of this section, of more than seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars, or nearly thirty per cent. in twelve 
years, is well calculated to startle the croakers 
and to cause the compilers of statistics to com- 
mence figuring anew. This assessment, gratifying 
asthe result must be considered, falls far short of 
the actual value of the lands; and their true in- 
crease in value cannot be rated at less than thirty 
millions of dollars ! 

It is very difficult to estimate the intrinsic val- 
ue of land, and I would recommend to those who 
have a taste for such investigations, the perusal 
of a most remarkable essay of Dr. Black of Del- 





*The following statement from the Census Re- 
ort, may be relied upon as a near approximation 

in relation to the wheat: crop, which is probably 
accurately measured; but in reg@rd to the corn 
crop, is entirely conjectural, most of it being fed 
upon the ground, and is, therefore, entitled to no 
reliance. 

Great Wueat anv Corn Srates.—A corres- 
— of the Pittsburg Gazette, writing from 

Washington, says: 

‘¢From the abstracts of statistical returns alrea- 
dy prepared at the Census Office, it appears that 
Pennsylvania, in 1850, was the largest wheat pro- 
ducing State in the Union. I have had the curiosi- 
ty to compare the six most prominent States in 
respect to this crop, and give them below, with. 
the crop of each, as shown by the return: 


Pennsylvania, 15.482.191 bushels. 
Ohio, 14.967.056 
Virginia, 14.516.906 . *¢ 
New York, 13.073.000 <* 
Michigan, 4.918.000 « 
Maryland, 4.494.680 «§ 


*sIn the yield of Indian corn, Ohio bears off the 
palm, or rather she -stands primus inter pares mag- 
nos, for five States stand almost in a line in regard 
to this important staple. These States, and their- 
respective crops are as follows: 


Ohio, bushels of Indian corn, 59.788.750 
Kentucky, ‘* “s 58.000.000 
Illinois, ss ss 57.000.000 
Indiana, " 66 ss 53.000.000 
Tennessee, 52.000.000 


‘The corn crop of 1850 for the. whole United 
States is returned as over five hundred millions of 
—— a gain of about forty per cent. on that of 
1840. 
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aware, published in an early volume of the old A- 
merican Farmer, in which the subject is treated 
with singular clearness and force. He maintains 
that land, being a permanent investment, is intrin- 
sically worth half that sum the annual interest of 
which it will continue to pay in all time, after de- 
ducting all the expenses of manuring and cultiva- 
tion: Taking this principle as correct, which 
seems to be founded in right reason, the assess- 
ment of many of our farms is much too low. The 
farm on which I reside, for example, which a few 

ears ago cost four dollars per acre, was assessed, 
1 believe, at eight dollars; yet it yielded, the last 
year, (to say nothing of the incidental profits ne- 
cessarily arising from a farm on which a large fam- 
ily resides,) a clear profit in cash, after deducting 
all expenses of cultivation and manures, of six per 
cent. on sixty dollars per acre. And I have no 
doubt that, under the system now pursued, this 
profit will not only continue, but be largely in- 
creased, in future years. Nor is this an isolated 
case. Many of my neighbors, upon similar lands, 
made crops quite as good, and others much better 
than mine. 

There was atime, Mr. President, when we of 
the East feared the competition of the West, and 
schemes of internal improvement were indiscrimi- 
nately opposed, with a zeal quite sincere, but, per- 
haps, not always according to knowledge. That 
time is past. We will now endeavor wisely to di- 
rect what we have not been able to counteract. 
Press on, therefore with vigorous but prudent zeal, 
your great. works of improvement; reach the Ten- 
nessee line; tap the Ohio at as many points as you 

lease, and = down upon the markets of the 
st the rich products of your teeming valleys 
and grass-clad hills. We invite you toa free and 
generous competition. Nay, more; connect your 
improvements with kindred works in other States, 
until they reach the heart of the great West, and 
let her vast store-houses be emptied upon the O- 
cean. Yet we shall not be appalled: confident in 
our own resources, we feel assured we shall be 
driven away from no market in which others ean 
sell with profit. 

Each section has its peculiar advantages; but 
survey this glorious Commonwealth in all its length 
and breadth, and tell me in what is it inferior to 
any of the States of the Union? In arace of brave 
men, and fair women, none claim superiority. 

It is not mine to speak of her inexhaustible min- 
eral resources, of her unfailing water power. We 
have seen that in the production of the most im- 
— cereals, she surpasses them all. Her to- 

acco finds a market in every quarter of the world 
where the ‘*weed”’ has a votary. Her Indian corn 
is not surpassed, except in that fabulous grain- 
growing region, where the half bushel is discard- 
ed, and the only measure is an exuberant imagi- 
nation. Her horses are equal to the English and 
superior to the Arab. Here are ‘‘the cattle ona 
thousand hills.’”’” Her wool exceeds in fineness 
that of Spain or Silesia, and her flocks need only 
Jegislative protection from pestilent curs, to come 
pare in numbers with the leaves that strew her 
valleys. 

These remarks are made in no boastful spirit. 
Our pee le have been discouraged. I desire to 
banish their discontent. And, indeed, we have 


been so long decried by others that I think it high 
time that we were standing up for ourselves. We 
have, in truth, Mr. President, ‘‘a goodly heritage,”’ 





and are false to ourselves, and unworthy of the 
fame’ of our noble ancestors, if we lack the energy 
to improve, or the courage to defend it. i 

Another prominent cause of the failure of all 
concerted efforts for improvement of agriculture 
in Virginia may be traced to the erroneous opinion 
extensively prevailing, as to the character and val- 
ue of our agricultural labor. Originating at a ve- 
ry early day, (perhaps with Mr. Jefferson, who, 
however wise as a statesman, was not remarkable 
for the depth of his philosophy, or the soundness 
of his practical views,) this error soon became 
general. The doctrine was- taught by philoso- 
phers, statesmen and political economists, that 
slave labor was ruinously expensive and unproduc- 
tive to its owners, and wherever employed, carried 
barrenness and desolation in its train. 

Whatever evils we endured, whether arising 
from a natural defect in our svils, which no labor 
could correct, but for which modern science has 
found a remedy, or from low prices, consequent 
upon a derangement of the currency, or a general 
peace in Europe, were attributed to this fruitful 
source of allour woes. And when, to these causes 
of discontent, was added the unfortunate distur- 
bance in Southampton, not comparable in its ex- 
tent or violence to an emeute in Paris, or a theatre 
mob in New York, or a fireman’s riot in Philadel- 
phia, a panic seized the public mind, and madness 
ruled the hour. The whole vocabulary of epithets 
was exhausted in denunciation of the hated institu- 
tion, and the most striking pictures of the deca- 
dence of Virginia, which a heated imagination 
could paint, were profusely scattered through the 
land. Men of virtue and intelligence in her pub- 
lic councils, seemed to vie with each other in the 
extravagance of their denunciations. Her gullied 
hills and wasted fields were apostrophized, and her 
sighing pine-tops invoked to chant a requiem over 
the departed glory of Virginia. Is it surprising 
that these views, thus expressed with all the ear- 
nestness of feeling and eloquence, should have 
deeply impressed’ the public mind? The conse- 
quence was, a general spread of discontent—a feel- 
ing that slave property was insecure, and that eman- 
cipation, either immediate or prospective, would, 
sooner or later, be resorted to, as a remedy for the 
supposed evils under which the Commonwealth 
was suffering. How far the agricultural interests 
of the State were retarded by the memorable 
scenes of 1832 it is vain now to speculate. I re- 
joice to know that reason has resumed her em- 
pire, and that many of the most distinguished ac- 
tors in that remarkable drama have renounced 
their former errors. 

This subject is too comprehensive and impor 
tant to be discussed, as a mere incidental topic, in 
an annual address, and I trust that some gentle- 
man of the Society, of competent talents and in- 
formation, will, at an early day, thoroughly inves- 
tigate it, and furnish an essay on the necessary 
connexion between the institution of slavery and 
the progress of agricultural improvement in Vir- 
ginia. ' 

‘The institution of slavery is a fixed fact; and as 
wise and practical men, it is our duty to so regard it. 


Emancipation is an idle dream, beyond the reach __ 


of human power. Its accomplishment, were it 
possible, would be the overthrow not only of all 
the material interests of the South, but also of the 
great fabric of moral civilization. Let us be con- 
tent with our condition, We have a class of labo- 
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rers, tractable, efficient and profitable. Without 
them, Virginia would be a wilderness; with them, 
we may defy the competition-of the world. It is 
not for us, in the indulgence of a mistaken sensi- 
bility, to call in question the wisdom or beneficence 
of the great Author of our being. Let the institu- 
tion go on to fulfil its mission; and when, in the 
providence of God, that has been accomplished, 
the same Power that opened the waters of the Red 
Sea, for the exodus of-the Israelites from the land 
of Egypt, can make dry the waters of the great 
deep, for the passage of the African to his native 
shores. 

Age may counsel, and wisdom may direct, but 
no great enterprise was ever yet accomplished 
without the enthusiasm of the young. This we 
have, heretofore, failed to secure. Nor is this 
wonderful. The chéerless picture that have been 
resented, of the prospects of agriculture, were 
bir from captivating to the imaginations of youths, 
who, leaving the seminaries of learning, with a 
high appreciation of their powers, have come in- 
to the great world, with a determination to carve 
their own way to fame and fortune. The policy 
of the State has caused them to be instructed in 
every science save that which would be most use- 
ful. They come into active life entirely ignorant of 
the principles of agriculture, and turn with con- 
tempt from a calling, in which they suppose the 
unlettered rustic can be quite as successful as 
themselves. They press into professions, already 
crowded to suffocation, or try their fortune in the 





precarious trade of the politician. It would afford 
an instructive, though melancholy lesson, if we' 
could follow the progress of the army of aspirants | 
that have left our colleges in Virginia during the; 
last thirty years, full of hope and expectation, to 
battle with the world. How many have fainted by | 
the wayside! How many, chafed by disappoint-; 
ment, have turned their backs upon their native 
homes, to seek in distant lands, what may never 
be attained! How few have reached the goal of 
their ambition ! 

This deplorable waste of talent and energy must 
be arrested. New ideas must be infused into the 
old, and new tastes formed in the young. Hap- 
pily, this process has commenced, and I trust will 
rapidly extend. Many of our enlightened farmers 
are showing, by the balance sheet, that the profits 
of agriculture, in Virginia, are more certain, and 
quite as large, as those of any other legitimate bus- 
iness. And the demand for scientific knowledge 
connected with our profession, has been so great, 
that the University, and some of our principal col- 
leges, have, in deference to public opinion, institu- 

a course of lectures on agricultural chemistry. 
This is a gratifying commencement, but falls far 
short of that comprehensive system of instruction 
demanded by the spirit of the age. 

If my humble voice could reach the throng of 
noble youths that now crowd the halls of learning, 
buoyant with hope and panting for distinction, | 
would point them to our neglected agriculture as 
the most pee field for the exercise of their 
talents and the gratification of an honorable ambi- 
tion. The vast resources of Virginia only await 
your efforts for their development. With a terri- 
tory capable of supporting, in comfort, a popula- 
tion of two hundred, she has less than twenty to 
the square mile. Here is ample room and ve. 
enough for the exercise of all your talents, and, 





aglike other professions, the greater the competi- 





tion, the greater the profit, in the improvement of 
the common inheritance of all. Science woos you 
to her embrace, and an honorable independence, 
and an enduring fame, offer themselves as your 
rich reward. ill you prefer the uncertain con- 
flicts of the bar, or the thorny paths of party poli- 
tics? What do they offer in comparison with the 
substantial blessings enjoyed by every enlightened 
and successful farmer ? hat do you find in the 
history of our public men to charm and captivate 
you? Few have acquired fortune, many have sa- 
crificed their independence; and if, here and there, 
one has attained to eminence, thousands have re- 
turned to their constituents, like rain-drops to the 
ocean, never more to be distinguished from the 
common mass. Nor is Agriculture without her 
triumphs. Ancient history presents many names, 
illustrious because of their connection with the ru- 
ral arts. I need not recite them. In modern 
times, what statesman has achieved a more solid 
reputation than Sinclair, Coke or Arthur Young? 
In our own State, Aralor will live when the author 
of Construction Construed and the Enquiry shall be 
forgotten. And among all the eminent living 
statesmen of Virginia, who have, with toil assidu- 
ous, climed the steep ascent of fame, is there one 
who has attained a reputation as extensive and en- 
during as the unpretending author of the Essay on 
Caleareous Manures? 

The last cause of disappointment to which I shall 
refer is the fact, that we have not heretofore been 
sustained by the cordial co-operation of the Legis 
lature. Other states have established agricultural 
schools and societies, with magnificent endow- 
ments, appointed chemists, geologists, and boards 
of agriculture, and have manifested by every 
means in their power, a deep interest in the suc- 
cess of this most important of alljpdustrial em- 
ployments. The Legislature of inia, amidst 
this universal] progress, has heretofore looked on 
with listless indifference, as if unconscious of its 
duties, or unwilling to perform them. Standin 
here to-night, in the Capitol of the State, honore 
as I am by the presence of many of the representa- 
tives of the people, may I be pardoned for inqui- 
ring, if this state of things, so injudicious to the in- 
terests, and unworthy of the renown, of this great 
Commonwealth, will be permitted longer to con- 
tinue! I trust not; the friends of agriculture, here 
assembled, will doubtless soon present to Bf 
honorable body their reasonable requests. ith- 
out anticipating them, I may safély assure you, 
that they will be such as it is not unbecoming in 
them to make, or in you to grant. They may ask 
some efficient legislation for the protection of the 
rights and interests of agriculture. They will, 
doubtless, ask an appropriation of money, to be 
applied to various objects, eminently useful. The 
wisest economy requires that you should not den 
them this. Besides the general benefits that it 
would diffuse through the Commonwealth, you will 
receive back into the treasury, at no very distant 
day, ten dollars for every one that you may appro- 
priate to this object. You have seen that your 
revenue has received a permanent addition of more 
than seventeen thousand dollars under the new as- | 
sessment of the lands of Eastern Virginia alone. 
This gratifying and unexpected result is mainly at- 
tributed, by our patriotic Chief Magistrate, to the 
unaided efforts, of comparatively a few, zealgus , 
and intelligent farmers, scattered ugh the coun- 
try. What may not be expected, when thecounte ~ 
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nance and protection of the State government are 
given to this great interest, and the attention of 
the whole people aroused to its high importance? 
Under this fostering influence, the next decade will 
probably show a farther enhancement in the value 
of the land of this section, equal to thirty millions, 
and a farther increase of your revenue to the ex- 
tent of thirty thousand dollars, from this source a- 
lone. Am I not warranted, therefore, in saying, 
that wise economy demands this appropriation ? 

And now, Mr. President, fervently imploring 
the blessings of a kind Providence on all our endea- 
vors, I appeal to the farmers, throughout the Com- 
monwealth, to come up to this great work, with 
an ardent and enlightened zeal. I call upon the 
representatives of the people, to do their duty to 
the Commonwealth and their constituents. 1} in- 
voke the cordial co-operation of men of all parties 
and occupations—gentiemen of the learned profes- 
sions, enterprising merchants, and industrious arti- 
zans. 1 call upon the press, to lend us its mighty 
influence; upon the old, to give us the benefit of 
their wise counsels; on the young, to lend us the 
ardor of their enthusiasm; and, finally, sir, in be- 
half of this noble enterprise, I invoke, the potent 
influence of woman. call upon the mothers, 
wives and daughters of Virginia, to encourage, by 
their countenance and cheering smiles, a calling 
which crowns the daily board with abundance, and 
diffuses peace, and happiness, and joy around the 
domestic fireside. 


Wueart Srraw versus Suucks. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

As it is believed by most people that Shucks is 
the best food for Cows, and that Wheat straw con- 
tains very little nutriment, I would beg leave tostate, 
through the medium.of your valuable periodical, that 
it is altogether istake. _ 1 judge by experience; I 
have fed my Cows on Shucks and Wheat straw both, 
and find that wheat straw is cheaper and better food 
for cows, and horses also I presume; but as I have not 
tried it with any but the Cow, I will not say anything 
about the horse; the reason cows like the shucks 
better than wheat straw is, because the shuck con- 
tains a sweet and juicy substance, while the wheat 
straw is.hard and rough, but contains much more 
butriment. 

PROVENDER FOR STOCK. 

Having seen it stated that the stock in several 
districts of country, had, in consequence of the great 
length of the winter, and backwardness of the 
spring, suffered for the want of long provender, we 
would respectfully urge upon our friends as a matter 
of prudence, in order to _— against a similar 
occurrence, to put in a few acres of millet, to be 
grown forhay. Any deep loamy, or sandy-loam, 
well manured, deeply ploughed, and thoroughly har- 
rowed, if sown with 3 pecks of millet, will yield 
grass enough to make from 3 to 4 tons of good hay. 

For such purpose, it should be cut when the 
seeds on the extremity of the heads first begin to 
turn yellow. The seed should be sown broadcast, 
harrowed, and rolled in. In curing, after the grass 
is cut, it should be left in swath 4 or 5 hours, then 
be thrown into cocks, which, about 10 o’clock the 
second day, should be increased in size, by putting 
three or four together, and the curing finished in 
that way. After remaining in cocks a single day, 
oc a day and a half, it may be safely stacked. 
Sisnees, - Cet tek are fond snd thrive 
upon it. It wi or cutting in five or six 
weeks from the time of seeding. _ 








‘of the influence of these powerful agents. 





WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
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JUNE. 
CuLTivaTION oF Corn. 


There is no crop which better repays the cultu- 
rist for generous manuring and good cultivation 
than does that of corn; but as the period for ma- 
nuring has passed by, we shall confine the remarks 
we have to make to its cultivation. It should be 
the object with every corn planter, to so make his 
arrangements as that his force shall be sufficient to 
keep the soil of his corn-field open, and perfectly 
free from weeds and grass, from the time the plants 
first come up, until he lays by his crop. If weeds 
and grass infest the ground, as a consequence, they 
not only rob the corn plants of the food he may 
have provided for them, but, by contact, they inter- 
rupt their luxuriant and full growth; shade the soil 
injuriously, intercept the sun, and air, abstract 
moisture, and deprive the plants of the advantage 
How 
the soil shall be kept open and clean, becomes then 
a matter of primary importance. Without attempt- 
ing to dictate to others, or to assume any great 
merit for the advice we are about to give, we will 
premise, that, in the cultivation of corn, we would 
never use the plough after the plants are four or 
five inches high. From that period we would rely 
upon the cultivator and hoe, altogether—the culti- 
vator between the rows, and the hoe around the 
corn and between the steps. In a field of 50 acres, 
or more, the cultivator might be advantageously 
used, constantly, from the first to the last working. 
If the cultivator be run close to the rows, as it 
ought to be, care being taken to avoid injuring the 
corn plants, the Jabor to be done with the hoe will 
be comparatively trifling, and in most cases, may 
be performed by children from ten to twelve years 
old. 

We have for years protested against the use of 
the plough in the cultivation of corn; every time 
giving our reasons for its disuse, so that we are 
saved from the necessity of recapitulation. We 
will, however, observe, that every time corn may 
be worked by the plough, the roots are cut and in- 
jured, and, as a consequence, the processes of feed- 
ing interrupted until new roots are formed, for it is 
impossible to use the plough for such purpose with- 
out lacerating and destroying the roots, as they 
stretch across the rows from row to row, only a 
few inches beneath the surface of the soil. To 
this destruction of the feeders, we have often 
stated, and will here repeat, is the parched up con- 
dition of corn fields to be referred, more to 
the effect of droughts. All the food which is de- 
rived from the soil, is taken up,in a liquid or gase- 
ous state, and, it therefore stands to reason, that if 
ey deprive the plants of their mediums of supply, 

y destroying their feeders, that the stalk, leaves, 
and ears, must, in a due proportion, suffer from the 
effects of such deprivation. To be sure, if, after 
ploughing, copious rains immediately follow, from 
the energy of the corn plant, new roots will push 
out, but, in the interval, the plants must suffer for 
the want of their needed supply of food. To this 
barbarous practice of tearing asunder the roots, by 
ploughing, we believe may also be ascribed the ex- 
istence of so many partially filled ears in a field, as - 
well as the reduction of the product. 

We were talking a short time since with an en- 
lightened corn planter from Bedford County, Vir 
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ginia, who we were gratified to find entertained 
views similar to our own upon the evil of plough- 
ing corn. He expressed the same horror of using 
the plough as we have so long indulged in, and 
stated facts, in connection with the subject, calcu- 
lated to convince the most incredulous. Ashe is a 
successful corn-grower, upon a large scale, we will 
ive our readers the benefit of his entire plan, from 
Foginning to end; not pretending to give his precise 
language, but to state, substantially, what he said, 
with faithfulness. 


Now FOR HIS PLAN: 


In the first place, he cultivates his corn upon a 
clover-ley. To his corn-ground he gives all the 
manure from his barn-yard and stables, that can be 
spared from his tobacco crop. He ploughs in the 
clover and manure 8 inches deep, using large 
ploughs drawn by 3 mules each. Each of these 

loughs are followed by a subsoil plough, which 

eepens, without turning up, the soil, 9 inches be- 

ond the line of soil inverted by the other ploughs, 
so that he loosens the earth 17 inches in depth, 
thereby preparing an ample pasture for the corn 
plants. Of the utility of this deep tillage he stated 
a fact, which placed it beyond alldoubt. His corn- 
field, a year or two since, and that of his neighbor, 
adjoined each other; the soil precisely alike, origi- 
oar differing somewhat, however, at the time in 
question, in quality, owing to the fact, that he had 
been growing clover, and plastering freely for 
years, whereas, his neighbor was above all such in- 
novations upon the laws of nature. Both fields 
were strong clays. But while his field had been 

loughed and subsoiled to the depth of 17 inches, 
fis neighbor’s was broken up to the depth of 4 
inches only. His corn field maintained a health- 
ful green appearance during a drought of 6 weeks, 
while his neighbor’s was so parched up, that, to 
use his own expression, you might have ground the 
blades into powder between your hands. His yield 
was 15 barrels per acre on a field of 100 acres; his 
neighbor’s produced from two to three barrels per 
acre. 

After deep ploughing, subsoiling, and thorough 
pulverization with the harrow and roller, he lays 
off his rows 41¢ feet asunder, drills in his seed corn 
without regard to distance. At the first working, 
he thins out, so as to leave the stalks a foot apart. 
At the time of planting, he gives each stalk of corn 
a gill of plaster. Assoon as the corn plants are 
high enough, he cleans out the rows with the culti- 
vator, while, between each stalk of corn, the clean- 
ing is performed with hoes. Each subsequent 
working is done with cultivators and hoes; the 
plough never being. used after the ploughing in of 

is clover-leyand manure. Hisneighbor cultivates 
with the plough altogether—the result we have be- 
fore stated—our narrator made 15 barrels to the 
acre, his neighbor from 2 to 3 barrels per acre.— 
Our informant had a bed 17 inches in depth for his 
corn to grow in; his neighbor gave to his, one of 4 
inches — Comments upon such facts are super- 
fluous. Such examples. should be infectious, and 
would be, if men were not more governed by “ 
dice, than by. reason and common sense. But 
strong and lasting as are the impressions which 
men learn from the teachings of childhood, we yet 
hope, old as we are, to live to see the day when the 
soil-killing system of shallow ploughing, will be 
repudiated by every intelligent farmer in our coun- 
try—when the horror of turning up a few inches 











of subsoil will cease to influence the agricultural 

mind—when those who live by the earth will adopt 

the plan best calculated to develop its energies. 
HarvestINnG. 


Before we shall have an opportunity of com- 
muning with our readers again, the Harvest will 
have been commenced, nay completed, in many of 
the States; we will, therefore, take time by the 
forelock to give afew words of advice,—and we 
will be brief, as we were copious in our remarks 
this time last year, as our readers will find by re- 
ferring to the last volume, page 461. What we 
deem it our duty now to state, is this:—Your har- 
vest stores should be ample in quantity, and good in 
quality:— Your implements should be of the first quali- 
ty, and best adapted for the purpose of harvesting your 
grain without loss:—Personally attend to the opera- 
tions of the harvest field; see that every man engaged 
in its labors wants for nothing calculated to keep 
up his physical energies, or to inspire him with that 
ambition, which, in contests of toil, tends to de- 
velope the full powers of the man:—Be sure to 
provide an ample force, not only to cut down your 
grain in good time, but to secure it from. the 
weather afterwards. Upon such occasions, it is 
true economy to be full forced:—See that the har- 
vesters go early to their work; while they may be 
peneanth at it have them, at proper intervals, sup- 
plied with some refreshing beverage, as cool water, 
sweetened with molasses, in which ginger is in- 
fused: Five gallons of cool water, 1 gallon of mo- 
lasses, and 4 ozs. of ginger, will make a drink at 
once grateful and safe. Suspend work from one 
and a half to two hours in mid-day; but durin 
time of work, exact from each hand the faithfu 
performance of his task. If they are so disposed, 
let the hands sing as much as they please; but re- 
strict their talking; indulgence inthe first, facili- 
tates labor, while indulgence in the latter, has an 
opposite effect. 

Time or Harvestinea. 

Ditference of opinion exists among sensible, prac- 
tical men, upon this subject; but so far as our poor 
opinion may be worth anything, we go in for early 
cutting of all grain. We believe that when the 
stalk below the head of grain has turned yellow 
and become arid, for 3 or 4 inches, that all grain 
should then be cut. To wait until it is dead-ripe, 
is sure to be attended with great loss from shatter- 
ing—loss in the aoe | of the straw as provender, 
and deterioration in the quality of the flour made 
from the grain, as well aslossin quantity. It must 
strike every reflecting mind with forceful convic- 
tion, that when the stem is dry near its connection 
with the ear of wheat, or other grain, that the as- 
cension of sap is thereby prevented; consequently 
that supplies from the roots to the head are sus- 
pended, and, therefore, that no advantage is to be 
gained by permitting the grain to remain uncut be- 
yond that period. 

In our June number, last year, we gave copious 
extracts from the writers of England, and France, 
in support of our own views upon this outlet: and 
shall, therefore, now only give one authority.— 
Professor Norton, in his admirable work entitled, 
—‘*Elements of Scientific Agriculture,’’ maintains 
these views:— 

“The time of cutting my very sensibly affects 
the proportion of fine flour and bran yielded by 
samples of it. Careful experiments have’ shown, 
with regard to wheat, that when cut from 10 to 14 
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days before it is fully ripe, the grain not only 
weighs heavier, but measures more: it is positively 
better in quality, producing a larger proportion of 
fine flour to the bushel. When the grain is in the 
milk, there is but little woody fibre; nearly every 
thing is starch, gluten, sugar, etc., with a large per 
cemage of water. If cut 10 or 12 days before full 
ripeness, the propottion of woody fibre is still small; 
but as the grain ripens, the thickness of the skin 
rapidly increases, woody fibre being formed at the 
expense of the starch and sugar; these must obvi- 


ously diminish in a corresponding degree, the quali- | 


ty of the grain being of courseinjured. Thesame 
thing 1s true as to all of the other grains.’”’ 
Beets—Mancer Wortze.. 

The Sugar-beet, and Mangel Wurtzel, may be 
drilled in up to the 10th of this month, with a fair 
fee ga of growing a remunerative crop. The 
yield will not be so large as it would have been had 
they been put in on the first of last month, but a 
product of 300 or 400 bushels, per acre, may be 
safely calculated upon, if the ground be. well ma- 
nured, thoroughly and deeply ploughed, and har- 
rowed until a perfectly fine tilth be obtained. 

Of the Soil.—The soil best adapted for these 
roots, is a deep, sandy loam, in good heart. 

Manure.—The manure should be well rotted 
stable or barn-yard manure. A compost formed 
of 15 loads of marsh mud and five loads of decom- 
posed horse or cow dung, would manure an acre 
sufficiently well to bring a good crop of either of 
the above varieties of beet; bring a good crop of 
wheat the succeeding year, and bear being seeded 
to clover or grass the succeeding spring. What- 
ever manure may be used,-the ground should re- 
ceive a top-dressing with 5 bushels of ashes, and 1 
bushel of plaster; at the time the Sugar-beet and 
Mange! Wurtzel may be drilled in. 

If it should turn out that there is any one feel- 
ing a desire to put in an acre of the above roots, 
who may not have a supply of rotten dung, or who 
cannot find it convenient to make the compost we 
have recommended, but can procure guano—by 
mixing 200 lbs. of guano with a bushel of plaster 
and a bushel of salt, spreading the mixture care- 
fully over the ground, and ploughing it in, he may 
be sure of a good crop. The quantity of guano, 
plaster, and salt, is intended for an acre. 

Parsnips. 

This root may be seeded during the first week in 
this month, with every prospect of a fair yield.— 
The same manure and quantities named for the 
Sugar beet and Mangel Wurtzel, will answer for 
Rarsnips. 

Carrots. 

From experience in their growth, and a close ob- 
oy of their effects, we are prepared to say, 

at this is one of the best roots grown for the food 
of milch cows—and despite the croakings we have 
lately read, as being promulgated in a certain Far- 
mers’ Club, as well as by individual writers, we 
are justified in affirming, that the Carrot is a highl 
nutritive root—that milch cows, fed properly Fith 
vi ey more milk than when fed upon hay alone, 

e 


d it of a better quality, and, withal, thrive up- 
on it; but carrots, as well as parspips, sugar beets, 
or mange) wurtzel, or, indeed, any other roots, 
when fed to milch cows, should be mixed with cut 
straw, hay, or fodder of some kind; besides which 
they should be given other portions of long proven- 
der uncut, or cut, as the feeder may best fi 


ike, by 





itself. When given roots, cattle, of course, con 
sume less long food, but still they should receive 
such portion, as when added to the roots they ma 
receive, will form an equivalent in nutriment 
matter to a full feed of hay, fodder, or other long 
provender. 

We read the discussion of the Agricultural Club 
to which we have above alluded with surprise, as 
we felt sure from a course of six years €xperience, 
and close attention to the subject, that many of the 
assertions made were unsustained by truth—and 
could only have been so made by those who were 
either incapable of conducting a dietary experi- 
ment, or who, perhaps, had never made one. The 
crudities and twattle of one of the writers upon 
the subject to which we have alluded, has drawn 
out the Hon. John W. Lincoln, of. Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, who is universally admitted to be one 
of the most successful, enlightened, pains-taking 
farmers in that State—a gentleman who combines 
with a knowledge of the sciences connected with 
agriculture, great practical experience, and com- 
prehends the economy of feeding as well as any 
other agriculturist in the country. . 

Speaking from his own ripe experience, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Editor of the 
New England Farmer, in whose paper the article in 
question, originally appeared:— 

“COWS AND CARROTS. 

GenTLemen:—I experienced no little surprise 
and regret occasioned by the perusal of a commu- 
nication addressed to you, written by J. G. Hoyt, 
under the above head, and published in the Febru- 
ary No. of the New England Farmer, in which he 
states the opinion of a large milk farmer of Brad- 
ford, **that carrots do not contribute in the slightest de- 
gree to increase the amount of milk in a cow ?”? that 
his informant maintains, ‘that while the quality of 
milk may be improved by carrots, the quantity is 
not perceptibly affected.’’ He thinks that the car 
rots when fed out in ordinary doses, do not diminish in 
the least the quantity of hay necessary for his cows; 
but that they serve merely as condiments.’? That 
‘the is decidedly of the opinion that $3 is quite as 
much as a man can afford to pay for carrots to 
tickle the palate of a pet cuw.’” You may judge, 
sirs, how much I differ in opinion from the Brad- 
ford farmer, when I inform you that for several 
years past, in addition to the quantity I have raised 
on my own land, I have purchased the surplus car 
rots of my neighbors, amounting to several tons 
each year, and paid for them £ per ton delivered 
at my barn, and have then and now do believe that 
I paid no more than their value, not to tickle the 

late of a pet cow, but to feed out to my stock.— 

was disposed to inquire whether it was possible | 
should be so greatly mistaken in my estimate of the 
intrinsic value of carrots. I was aware that in the 
table of Rham of the relative value of different 
vegetable substances as compared with good hay, 
carrots were not placed so high as by me; so also 
in the table of Boussingault, which has the. appro 
bation of Professor Johnston in his *Agricultural 
Chemistry, but this was in the production of mus. 
cle. I knew that the books were full of commen 
dations of the culture of carrots for stock generally, 
but particularly for horses, without one word of 
discouragement, so far as I have knowledge. I had 
full evidence that carrots were good food for swine. 
For several years past I have kept my swine prin- 
cipally on carrots through the winter months; they 
have been boiled, a small quantity of cob and corp 
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meal added, and with the slops of the house, have 
been the only food of my swine; deprive them of 
the carrots, and the remainder of their food would 
have been insufficient to sustain life. My winter 
stock of swine has usually consisted of breeding 
sows, and they have uniformly been in such condi- 
tion, that I was entirely willing that my piggery 
should be visited by any one disposed to inspect it, 
or its tenants. he usual observation has been, 
that ‘‘those swine are too fat to do well in having 

igs.’’ I formerly kept my swine on potatoes, as 
aoe do on carrots, and they have never done bet- 
ter than of late years. 

That carrots contain much nutriment I cannot 
have a doubt, sufficient as I apprehend to induce 
farmers to grow them in considerable quantities 
for the benefit of their stock; that ‘‘when fed out 
in ordinary doses’’ they may so far improve the 
health of the animal, as to enable it more com- 
pletely to digest its hay, by which to add to the 
covering of the ribs and the secretions of the milk 
vessels. That either your Bradford friend or my- 
self was greatly in an error was most manifest.— 
After carefully recalling to recollection what I had 
been able to obtain from books on this subject, my 
own experience, and that of others so far as it had 
come within my own observation, without discov- 
ering the fallacy of my former views, I was in- 
duced to inquire whether the opinions of the Brad- 
ford farmer were correct, although expressed with 
much confidence, and partially confirmed by the 
approval of two of the editors of your valuable 
publication, in whose agricultural knowledge the 
public have placed so much reliance, that it seems 
much like presumption to express a doubt. I was 
desirous of further evidence; I read the communi- 
cation to Mr. Hawes, who has the immediate su- 
pervision of my farm, and requested him to take 
two cows then giving milk, as much alike as he 
could find them, ascertain what quantity of hay 
they were then eating, continue to them the same 
quantity of hay, but add to one of them a peck of 
carrots per day—that after a trial of a week to 
change the carrots to the other cow, to watch the 
effect carefully, and to report to me the result.— 
He informs me that the milk of the cow eating 
carrots was increased one quart or more each day, 
on no day less than a quart, and on some days a 
little more; that the cow haviag hay alone, con- 
stantly eat up her whole allowance, and the one 
having carrots uniformly failed to do so, and this 


was the case with both cows while having the car-! p 


rots—that each cow, when deprived of the carrots, 
at the close of each trial, fell off in her milk be- 
low the quantity given at the commencement, oc- 
easioned probably by their becoming dry prepara- 
ow | to having their calf, which is expected with 
both, about the first days of June next. 

Having thus obtained the testimony of two wit- 
nesses, that the use of carrots will not only tickle 
the palate of a pet cow, but if administered in or- 
dinary doses will increase the quantity of milk, 
and diminish the quantity of hay necess for 
food, whose competency to testify on this subject, 
will not be questioned, I will here rest the case, 
repeating that [ have much regretted the publica- 
tion, in the apprehension, that it might have the 
tendency of deterring many from growing root 
crops for the winter food of their stock. 

his difference of opinion furnishes evidence of 
the importance to the farmers of Massachusetts of 
having a school and farm where all similar practi- 








cal questions can be settled under the direction ot 
a Board of Agriculture, to be established, as it is 
hoped, by the present Legislature. 
Joun W. Lincoty. 
Worcester, Feb. 17, 1852. 


As our readers are aware, we have, for a lory 
series of years, endeavored to impress upon our 
readers the utility of providing roots as a part of 
the winter provender of their stock, and as the nu 
tritive properties of the Carrot, which we hold to 
be among the best of all, has been lately called in 
question—and as we do not lightly venture to re- 
commend anything—to prove that our estimate of 
the value of roots has not been overstated, we 
shall give, below, a Tabular Statement, showing the 
acreable product of various kinds of vegetable pro- 
ductions in nutrimental matters. These products are 
to be taken ‘as approximations only, and are to be 
considered as the results of soil in —- heart, 
liberal manuring, and careful culture; for although 
many of them are by no meanslarge, they can only 
be calculated upon under a favorable condition of 
circumstances. By an examination of the sub- 
joined table, it will be seen that carrots will give 
more nutrimental matters on an acre judiciously 
cultivated than any other agricultural product— 
that it is rich in all the elements which go to sus- 
tain.the animal system, and hence, that all allega- 
tions depreciatory of its value as stock food can 
only be founded in prejudice. The following table 
is made out by professor Johnston, chiefly from ma- 
terials furnished by Boussingalt and Sprengel. 





AVERAGE PRODUCE OF NUTRITIVE MATTER OF DIP- 
FERENT KINDS FROM AN ACRE OF THE USUALLY 
CULTIVATED CROPS. 
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Grossproduce = 2 : $ 
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bush. Ibs Ibs. Ibs. bs. Ibs. Ibs 
Wheat ...+0-- 2% 1,600 2% 8% 15010220 S80to60 3 
30 «61,800 210 99% 18910260 Bto72? 3 
Barley..++ee-« 35 «=: 1,800 270 1,080 216 4 ab 
40 2,100 315 1,260 253 62 2 
Oats. . ces oo-- 49 1,700 340 850 230? % 60 
50 2,100 420 1,050 2907 118 3 
Rye. ccccccces % 1,300 130 780 190 40 13 
30 1,600 160 960 230 48 wb 
Indian Corn.. 30 1,800 270 900 216 90to174 27 
Buckwheat... 30 1,300 32u? 650 180 5 21 
eans........2%5 1,600 160 450 32 438 
30 1,900 1909 76) 630 36 57 
Peas... oe corse 2% 1,690 10 330 6 45 
Tons. 
Potatoes...... 6 13,500 675 1,620 300 ah 720 
12 27,000 1,350 3 600 90 240 
Parsnips ..... 20 45,000 1,360 4,500 640? 2 =, 400 
,000 2,010 6,700 800? ? 600 
AFTOUS..++00 66,000 1,680 5,6.0 1120? 200 660 
Meadow hay. 13g 3,400 1,020 1, 240 10 10170 220 
Clover hay .. 4,500 1.120 1,800 420 135 to 226 400 
ea Straw.... — ,700 675 1,200 330 40 136 
Wheat Straw.— 3,000 40 15 150 
Oat Straw....— 700 1,210 0 36 20 125 
— — 8,500 1,570 1,200 43 23 “1H 
Barley Straw.— 2,100 1,060 630 23 16 106 
— _ 500 1,250 760 33 20 
Rye Straw....— 4,000 1,800 1,500 63 20 120 
— — 4,800 2,200 1,800 64 4 144 





Iniso Porarogs. 
If your late crop of Potatoes is not already 
planted, bestir yourself, and get them in by the 10t 
of the month at farthest. Give the potatoes at each 
working a dusting with a mixture composed of 
equal parts of plaster, ashes, and salt. edo not 
recommend this as a preventive against the rot, for 
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we repudiate all nostrums—we recommend this 
treatment solely because in the ashes, plaster, and 
salt, the potato will find inorganic food adapted to 
its wants. 

Broapcast Corn. , 

In August and September your pastures will be 
getting short of grass, and as a matter of prudence, 
as well as of economy, you should provide a good 
supply of green provender to soil your working 
animals and milch cows upon. And as we know of 
nothing more reliable, we would advise you to ma- 
nure an acre or two of Jand convenient to your 
barn and stables, and put it in broadcastcorn. Put 
on 20 loads of good manure, or rich compost, or 
400 lbs. of Guano, 6 bushel of plaster, and 2 
bushels of salt, well mixed together; spread what- 
ever manure you may use, evenly over the ground, 
so as to equalize its distribution, then plough it in 
deeply, harrow, and cross-harrow, and then roll. 
This done, sow 3 bushels of corn per acre, broad- 
cast, harrow and cross-harrow it in, and complete 
your work by sowing 5 bushels of ashes and 1 
bushel of plaster over it and then roll. If you do 
this, you may calculate upon a luxuriant crop, and 
enjoy the satisfaction of having provided for those 
faithful creatures who toil for you, as well as for 
those others which contribute so much to the luxu- 
ries of your table—your milch cows—full meals of 
green provender long after your pastures will have 
been denuded of their verdure. | 

How to Son. 

All green food on which stock may be soiled, 
should be cut and wilted before being fed out. The 
grass should be cut in the morning and spread out 
in the swath, to be fed out the succeeding evening 
and following morning. But to make the most of 
your soiling, you should have woods’-mould, marsh 
mud or some kindred substances hauled into your 
feeding yard, spread over it to the depth of a foot 
or two, and sprinkled over with plaster at least 
twice a week; your feeding racks should be occa- 
sionally removed from point to point, in order that 
the voidings of the stock may be more generally 
diffused, and absorbed by the faw material spread 
over its surface. By yarding your stock of nights, 
and soiling them in the way we propose, night and 
morning, twenty head would, from the first of 
August, until the soiling season shall be at an end, 
convert 200 loads of rough matters, into as good 
manure as any farmer or planter need wish to have, 
provided the precaution be taken, to sow plaster 
over the yard every few days. Care must be taken 
also, to give salt to the stock at least twice a week, 
or what would be better, a mixture of ashes, salt, 
and oyster-shell lime. Don’t let any one think that 
to carry out our advice, would occasion too much 
trouble, as no one should look upon anything as 
trouble, which is sure to bring profit, and which 
comes commended to his acceptance and adoption, 
by humanity and enlightened economy. 


Miter. 

Millet may be sown up to the middle of the 
month for hay or for soiling, and those who have 
not meadows whence to draw a supply of hay for 
winter use, could not do a wiser thing than to put 
in as many acres in millet, as will answer their 
purpose. The soil should be a deep sandy loam, 
and should be heavily manured, deeply ploughed, 
and thoroughly pulverized before being seeded in 
millet, for it will not succeed in Jand where there 
is nothing to eat, and which is not well prepared. 





Rourasaca Turnips. 

Time of Sowing.—If you desire to secure a stock 
of ruta-baga turnips for your sheep and other stock, 
next winter, drill in an acre of Ruta-baga turnips, 
any time during this month after the middle, up to 
the 25th of the month. If yee design them for 
table use next spring—and they are an excellent 
spring vegetable—you may sow them any time be- 
tween the latter period and the 25th of July. The 
earlier after the 15th of June that they may be 
sown, the greater will be their product. 

Modes of Culture.—They can be grown either by 
broadcast sowing, or by drilling them in—the latter 
is the best method, because they are more easily 
and cheaply worked, and will produce more to the 
acre. 

Of the Soil.—All turnips delight in deep, light 
sandy moulds or loams, and are sweetest when 
grown on an old pasture or grass swards, or clover 
leys, or on new grounds. 

Preparation of the Soil._—Liberal manuring, deep 
ploughing, thorough harrowing and rolling, are 
conditions indispensable to success. If practicable, 
it would be better to give the land two or three 

loughings, and as many harrowings. As to the 
septh of ploughing, it should not be less than 6 
inches oall soak. with advantage, be 10 inches.— 
One ploughing will, however, answer, if that be 
7 and well executed, and thoroughly pulver- 
ized. 

Mode of applying Manure.—If you contemplate 
growing your Ruta-bagas, broadcast, you must dis- 
tribute your manure evenly over the land: if in 
drills, the manure should be applied in the drills, 
as we shall hereafter direct. If we were to grow 
these turnips broadcast, we would apply one-half 
the manure ploughed in, the other half, harrowed 
in. 

Preparation of the drills.—-The ground being 

loughed, harrowed, and rolled, as advised, run 
urrows north and south, 20 to 24 inches apart, 4 
inches deep. Into these furrows place your ma- 
nure, taking care to distribute it equally, cover 
the manure over with a plough, then run a harrow 
over the furrows. Then drill your seed upon the 
top of the furrows. If you use a drilling machine, 
it will drop the seed, cover, and roll them, all at 
the same time. If you have no machine, cover 
with the rake, and press the ground with the back 
of it as you go along—or you may pass a hand 
roller over the furrows. 

Preparation of the seed.—Soak them from 12 to 24 
hours in fish oil: strain off the oil, and mix the seed 
either with ashes, slaked lime, soot or plaster, just 
previous to sowing or drilling them in. 

Distance of the plants.—If sown broadcast, the 
plants must be thinned out, so as to stand 12 inches 
apart. If sowed in drills, the plants should be 
thinned out to 6 or 8 inches asunder. 

Quantity of Seed per acre.—For broadcast sowing, 
from 146 to 2 lbs.—if sown in drills, 1 Ib. will 
answer. 

Cultivation.—When the plants first come up 
sprinkle fish oil over them for several successive 
mornings—let the ee ge with oil be followed 
each time with a dusting of ashes, lime, soot, or 
plaster, or a mixture of the whole. If the plants 
fail in parts of your patch, carefully draw plants 
from where they are too thick, and fill up the bald 
places, by transplantation. Keep the soil open 
with the hoe, and clean from weeds and grass, of 
all kinds. 
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Kinds and Quantities of manure.—If grown in 
drills, 10 bushels of bone-dust, dissolved in dilute 
Sulphuric acid, the bones, after being dissolved, to 
be mixed with 10 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of salt 
and 1 bushel of plaster, will grow an acre of Ruta- 
bagas. 300 lbs. of Guano and 1 bushel of plaster 
will answer for an acre. If guano be used, after 
it is buried in the drills, sow 10 bushels of ashes 
and 2 bushels of salt, broadcast over the acre in 
turnips: Ten loads of well rotted manure, mixed 
with 1 bushel of plaster and 2 bushels of salt, will 
answer for an acre: 400 Ibs. of chandlers’ graves 
and 10 bushels of ashes, and 1 of plaster, mixed 
well together, will grow an acre. 

For a full crop grown broadcast, we do not think 
that less than 400 Ibs. of guano will answer, and 
from 10 to 20 bushels of ashes should be applied as 
atop-dressing. Of well rotted stable or barn-yard 
manure, it will take from 15 to 20 loads, which 
should be mixed with 10 bushels of ashes, 1 of salt, 
and 1 of plaster; the whole to be mixed together 
previously to being ploughed in, or the ashes, salt 
and plaster may be applied as a top-dressing and 
harrowed in. A very good mixture for an acre 
would be 200 lbs. of guano, mixed with 5 bushels 
of bones, previously dissolved in sulphuric acid. 
if this mixture be used, it would be well to add 
dry mould to render it pleasant to be sown. After 

loughing or drilling it in, the land should be top- 

essed with ashes, as the whole turnip family de- 
light in potash in their food, and are by no means 
dainty consumers of it. 


Pumpkins. 

Though it is full a month beyond time, pumpkins 
may still be put in the first week of this month, 
provided the ground be well manured, thoroughly 
prepared, and the crop be well tended; though we 
think it would be better to substitute them by a 
-—- of Ruta-bagas, to be drilled in between the 
15th and 25th of the month. 

Hargvestine Grass. 

Let your grass intended for hay, be cut when in 
bloom—after permitting the grass to lie 5 or 6 
hours in swaths, finish the curing in cocks. Hay 
thus cut and cured is always best. 


Sa.tine Stock. 


Give to each head of stock an ounce or two of a 
mixture formed of equal parts of Oyster shell lime, 
ashes and salt, twice a week, throughout the month. 
For your sheep you should provide in a trough un- 
der cover, a supply of tar sprinkled over with salt, 
of which they can partake at pleasure. The tar 
should be resupplied every few days, at each of 
which times it should be covered with salt. 

Winter Tornips. 

It is too early to put in winter turnips, but not 
too early to be selecting the ground and preparing 
the manure forthem. If possible you should give 
to the ground two or three ploughings at intervals 
of a few weeks; the last ploughing to be given.at 
the time of manuring and seeding. Where alarge 
crop of turnips is desired, the seed should be sown 
about the 25th of July. Where it may not be prac- 
ticable to get other manure, a very excellent acre 


of turnips may be grown, by forming a compost of 


20 loads of marsh or river mud, or woods’-mould, 
with 5 loads of stable dung, 10 bushels of ashes, 
1 bushel of plaster and 2 bushels of salt, to be 
formed layer and layer about, to be thrown into 
bulk, and shoveled over once a week, or every 





ten days, till needed for use. This compost will 
be greatly enhanced in value, if the soap-suds made 
in the family, as well as the urine, be weekly 
thrown upon the heap—say, that it be poured on at 
the time it is undergoing the process of being 
shoveled over. In the application of this manure, 
one-half should be ploughed in, and the other half 
harrowed in. 
BouckwuHeat. 

Put in a few acres of this for family use, and 
sale, during this month. Bone-dust and ashes in 
the proportion of 10 bushels of each mixed to- 
gether, with 1 bushel of plaster, and two of salt, 
and left in bulk for three or four weeks before being 
applied, will make even poor ground produce a 
good crop of buckwheat. The bone-dust should be 
moistened befose being put into pie. This compost 
should be either harrowed in, or put in with the 
cultivator, and the ground then harrowed; the 
ground, of course, being previously well and deeply 
ploughed and pulverized. 

Quantity of Seed per acre.—From two to three 
pecks per acre. 

Upon this matter of buckwheat, let us say to you, 
—if you have a field that you would like to get in 
wheat, and clover after it, but which you fear is 
too poor for the purpose, plough it up, after ma- 
nuring, sow a bushel of buckwheat per acre on it, 
and when the buckwheat comes into bloom, plough 
it in, pulverize it, and you may seed it to wheat, 
with the certainty of its yielding a profitable crop, 
and of being seeded to clover next spring. 


Meapows. 


If your meadows are reduced in their productive 
capacities, lay yourselves out to assist them; you 
may do so with an expenditure of;some labor and 
money. Between this and August provide your- 
selves, in the proportion of 5 bushels of bone-dust, 
10 bushels of ashes and 2 bushels of salt per acre; 
form these substances into pie, layer and layer 
about, first moistening the bone-dust, and taking 
care to shovel over the heap every ten days or two 
weeks, until you want to make use of the compost. 
In August, any time after the middle of the month, 
harrow and cross harrow your meadow, then sow 

our compost evenly over it, harrow it in and roll. 
{ the grass has become thin, it will be well to sow 
an additional quantity of seed, say at the rate of a 
gallon of timothy seed per acre, harrow that light- 
ly in and roll. If the grass is nearly run out, two 
gallons of timothy seed will answer better than one. 

If you wish to secure a good pasture for your stock, 
as well as to grow grass for hay, in addition to the 
timothy seed, you should sow half a bushel of Ken- 
tucky Blue-grass seed and one bushel of orchard 
grassseed peracre. The orchard grass seed should 
be previously moistened on your barn floor, tho- 
roughly shoveled over, and then be mixed with 
twice its bulk of ashes to separate the seed and 
render them certain of equal distribution. A mix- 
ture of grass seeds of the kinds, and in the quanti- 
ties named, would make not only a good meadow 
for hay, but an admirable pasture from the time 
the hay crop was cut and secured uutil frost—a 
desideratum of great value to those who put a pro- 
per estimate upon the condition of their stock—a 
thing that deserves much more consideration, we 
fear, than it receives from many farmers. 


Drainine. 
‘All wet lands should be drained. 
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Tue next AcrRicuLTuRaL Fair. 


In closing our remarks for the month, we would 
enjoin it upon all our Agricultural friends who are 
connected with the Maryland State Agricultural So- 
ciety, to make timely arrangements to exhibit speci- 
mens of every article of produce raised by them at 
the next Fair, to be held the ensuing autumn near 
Baltimore. This department of its Exhibitions 
has always been defective, and should be so no 
longer, as every Agriculturist should consider him- 
self bound in honor, as he is in interest, to do all 
which within him lies to elevate the character of 
an institution, which has done so much to advance 
the welfare of Agriculturists as a class as this one 
has done, and will continue to do, if it be sustained 
as it ought to be, by those for whose benefit it was 
created. 

And while we call for increased zeal in behalf of 
our own association, we ask to be permitted to 
claim for every other kindred society throughout 
our land equal attention and equal regard. If Ag- 
riculturists desire to maintain the vantage ground 
of their position, they must act so as to deserve it— 
they must be true to themselves. 


WORE IN THE GARDEN. 
JUNE. 

The utmost attention should be paid to every 
compartment in the garden during this month. 
Every foot of ground in it should be occupied, in 
order that its supplies of vegetavles may be am- 
ple for current purposes, and due regard be paid 
to those which are intended for use the coming 
fall and winter, and early next spring. In garden- 
ing,‘the future as well as the present must be looked 
to, and provided for. With these prefatory re- 
marks, we will proceed to point out those things 
which demand immediate attention. 

Metons—CanTELEvPEs. 

All vines of this family, if not already done, 
should be immediately thinned out, so that not 
more than three be left ina hill. The hills and 
surrounding ground should be kept clean of weeds 
and grass; the soil, besides being kept clean, should 
be kept stirred, so as to keep it open, and its 
absorbent powers in a state of activity, and, there- 
fore, susceptible of attracting and absorbing the 
rich gases of the atmosphere. This whole family 
of fruits, thrive best, and yield the most and best 
fruits, when grown in cleanliness, and care—and 
we should like to know the name of the vegetable 
that does not prosper most under such treatment. 

In dry weather, the hills should be freely wa- 
tered about sun-down, each evening, until rain oc- 
curs. Occasional dustings, in early morning, with 
— could not fail to be productive of benefit. 

f they were treated once a week to a watering 
with a decoction made of 1 quart of soot, and 10 
gallons of water, the happiest results would flow 
from such treatment—or they might be watered 
with a decoction of 1 Ib. of guano and 10 gallons 
of water. 
Garpen Peas. 

To continue your supply of green peas drill in a 
few rows. If you have not already stuck your 
early peas, stick them without further delay.— 
Leave nothing which should be done to-day, for to- 
morrow, as each day brings its own appropriate 
work with it. ; 

Sertine out Caspspace Pranrs. 


out your cabbage plants for fall and winter. use, 
Should a drought intervene after you have plan- 
ted them out, be sure to have them freely watered 
every evening just before sun-down. 

In transplanting cabbage plants, we have derived 
great security from the worm that is so destructive 
in cutting them down, by the following plan:—We 
had prepared in a piggin a mixture of six parts fine 
mould, 1 part soot, and 1 part flour of sulphur, re- 
duced to the consistence of cream by the addition 
of water. As we drew the plants from the seed 
bed, we placed them in the piggin in the mixture, 
immersing their roots and stem up to the leaves. 
This mixture not only operates as a preventive a- 
gainst the ravages of the cut worm, but serves as 
an effective manure in encouraging the healthful 
and vigorous growth of the plants. 

CavuLirLowerR anp Brocco. Pants. 

These should be set out, and treated precisely In 
the same way as we have prescribed for cabbage 
plants, with this exception,—that when first plan- 
ted out they should be protected by some cover- 
ing from the sun. 

CymBiins—CucuMBERS. 

Let these receive the same treatment that we 
have recommended for melons and canteleupes. 
Earty CavuLirLowers—anp Earty Broccou 

PuantTs. 

Your plants of these, that are already planted 
out, must be kept clean. In hilling them, form 
the hill in a basin-like form, as they delight in 
much moisture, and are very sensitive to drought 
—frequent and full waterings in dry weather is in- 
dispensably necessary. 

Cucumpers—ME ons. 
Towards the last of this month, plant cucumbers 
and melons for pickles and mangoes. 
Sowine Caspace Seep. 

Sow a few seed of early cabbage seed, for set- 
ting out to head for early fall use—and also sow 
seed of the late varieties, for your winter crops. 

CeLery. 
Plants of this should be set out for your ear 
ly crop. 

Asparacus Beps. 

These should be kept clean of grass and weeds, 
and the latter not permitted to rob the asparagus 
of its food. 

Lettuce. 
If you have lettuce plants, set them out for head- 
ing, and sow seed for late crops every two weeks. 

Beans. 
Keep your early beans clean and the earth well 
stirred. If drought occurs, water them freely. 
Within the first ten days of this month, drill in 
seed for your winter supply; not forgetting to put 
in some of the black beans, known by the names of 
Black Mezican, Brazilian or Spanish, for you may 
take our word for it, there is no bean so rich in 
nutriment—none so delicious and grateful to the 
palate. 
CarroTs—Parsnirs. 


See that your carrot and parsnip beds are kept 
clean. If they have not deen thinned out, have it 
done immediately, as all delay in the time of thin- 
ning now, will operate disadvantageously. 

p to'the tenth of the month you may drill in 





Avail yourself of ever," shower and rain to set 
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it had been done a month ago. Before drilling in 
the seed, mix them with sand, and rub them be- 
tween your hands, then soak them 12 hours, pour- 
ing warm water on them. After they shall have 
been twelve hours in the water, drain it off, and 
mix ashes with the seed, to dry and render 
them convenient of being drilled. After they are 
drilled in, if the weather remains dry, the drills 
should be watered every second evening just be- 
fore sun-down, until the plants come up, and even 
after that, in droughts they must be watered. 
Porte Beans. 

Give these a working, soas to keep down grass 
and weeds. 

BrEets. 

Give to your beets a thorough working. If not 
already thinned out, doso without delay. If you 
have not planted any beets in your garden, you 
may drill in a few rows for winter use, up to the 
10th of this month. 

Earty Tornips. 

If you have a bed of these, weed and thin them 
out, and continue to work them till they cover the 
ground with their leaves. Ifyou have omitted to 
sow any seed, do so without delay, as there 
are but few vegetables more agreeable to the pal- 
ate, or which sell at better prices when raised early. 

Sausiry on Vecetasie Oyster. 

Keep the bed in which your salsify may be grow- 
ing, at all times, clean of weeds, and the earth 
well stirred. 

Ontons. 

If these show more of a disposition to run to 

tops, than to form bulbs, bend down the tops. 
Oxra. 

Keep your okra bed clean and the earth well 
stirred. 

Tomatoes—Ece Prants. 

Let these be kept clean, and have the benefit of 
free waterings in dry weather. 

Rep Perrers. 

Set out your pepper plants, and keep them well 
watered until they grow off freely. See that no 
weeds and grass grow among them, for they are 
averse from such pests. 

Borecoue. 
Plants of this should be set out early this month. 
RavisHEs. 

Sow seed of these at intervals ofa week apart 

throughout this month. 
EnpIvEs. 

If your endive plants are of sufficient growth, 
set them out; that done, sow seed for a late crop. 
Smartt Satvapine. 

Seeds of small sallading, of all kinds, should be 
sown weekly, in order that the supply may be con- 
tinuous. 

Late Roastine Ears. 
Plant a few rows of corn for late roasting ears. 
? Frower Borpers. 

Look to your flower borders, and see that they 
neither suffer for want of cleanly culture, nor wa- 
tering. 

Peacu TREEs. 

Examine your peach trees a few inches beneath 
the ground, and wherever you discover a puncture 
thrust in the point of your pen knife, or the point 





of a knitting needle, or piece of wire, turn it 
round, and thus you will kill the worm, which, if 
left alone, would destroy your trees; fill up ‘the 
whole with a mixture made of two parts soft soap, 
one part sulphur, and one paft salt. Then paint 
the exposed part of the roots and the trunk up- 
wards, as far as the limbs, with the same mixture, 
then replace the earth over the roots laid bare a- 
round the trunk. This done, sow broadcast under 
the tree half a gallon of a mixture made of 6 parts 
ashes, 1 part saltpetre, and 1 part salt, work it in 
lightly with a hoe or rake. 

With this admonition—See that your gardener 
uses his watering pot freely during times of drought, 
we close our chat for the month, in the hope, that 
our well-intentioned advice may be profited by, and 
that, as the result, your labors may be crowned 
= the most triumphant success, we bid you 
adieu. 


SETTING A WET MEADOW. 
Peacu Brosom, near Easton, Md. 
March 9th, 1852. 

I should like to have your advice respecting a 
meadow, | want toset in Timothy. It was formerly 
very mirey, but about four years since I ditched it 
thoroughly, since which time I have taken yearly 
heavy crops of natural grass from it. On one oc- 
casion I measured the grass and found it to be near 
seven feet long, it is now tolerably dry, but not dry 
enough to plough and cultivate in any kind of a crop; 
I am fearful too, if I were to break it up that from 
the strength of the soil I should be troubled with 
weeds and filth. 

The plan I have marked out was to pass a spike 
tooth harrow once or twice each way and then seed 
it with Timothy seed, and finish by rolling,—what 
do you think of the plan? ; 

In looking over the patent office reports for 1849, 
and 1850, I find on page 156 a grass there called the 
Bermuda grass by Thomas Afflick, of Washington, 
Mississippi, very highly spoken of; do you know any 
thing about it whether it will suit this part of the 
country, and where the seed can be obtained, quan- 
tity required to seed an acre, &c. 

Any information you can give me respecting the 
matters above spoken of, will be thankfully received 
by Yours, — 

Wa. N. Moriicin. 
Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. . 

We think well of the plan proposed by our cor- 
respondent of setting his wet meadow. Our opinion, 
however, is, that any soil which is naturally too wet 
to plough, is not well adapted to a Timothy meadow; 
that grass, though it delights in a moist soil, is not 
the best calculated for one so wet as to be unfit for 
ploughing. In such a soil we would, besides the 
usual quantity of timothy seed per acre, sow at least 
one bushel of Red-top seed per acre, the habits of 
the latter grass being peculiarly suited for such 
situations. 

Bermuda Grass.—Of this grass we have no per- 
sonal knowledge. By many gentlemen in the South 
it is very highly esteemed, both for its productive 
and nutritive qualities. By others, however, it is 
not so appreciated. This difference of opinion, 
however, is, according to our poor judgment, no 
proof of its want of merits, as it is incident to man 
to draw very different conclusions from the same 
facts and premises. Its product we have seen stated 
by different writers, at from three to eight tons per 
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acre. Now, if it will yield the lowest of these 
quantities, as it prospers in wet soils, it should be 
considered a very valuable grass; for almost every 
writer admits that it is very nutritious, and may be 
cut two or three tjmes in a season. Some years 
since, Mr. Spalding, of. Georgia, grew, side by side, 
the Bermuda grass, and the Doub grass of India, so 
praised by Sir William Jones, and alter a most critic- 
al examination, Mr. S. arrived at the conclusion, 
that the Doub and Bermuda grass, were identical. 
We do not know whether any of the seed can be 
procured in this city, but presume orders could be 
filled in any of the chief Southern cities, where its 
cultivation has been carried on for years. 


APPLICATION OF GUANO—SOWING CLO- 
VER SEED, &c. 
Woontey, April 21, 1852. 
To the Ejlitor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will find one dollar 
bank bill, payable in your city, which please place 
to the credit of my subscription account for your 
most valuable ‘“‘Farmer.”’ I have been a subscri- 
ber to your periodical for more than a year, and 
would not for ten times the amount paid, be with- 
out the benefit I have derived from its study,—nay, 
I consider your essay on ‘‘Meadows and Grasses,’’ 
in the April and May No’s. for 1851 worth the sub- 
scription to the work for ten years. Ever since I 
have received your work, I have felt like having a 
talk with you about my own farm, and had hoped 
to have been able to have visited Baltimore before 
this, but circumstances have prevented my doing 
so. I feel so fully impressed with the very great 
value of your time to you, that I feel reluc- 
tant to tax you with reading so long a letter 
as this, and to answer one or two questions that I 
shall make bold to ask you, presuming on your 
good nature, and evident interest in the agricultu- 
ral improvement of the country. 

I purchased this farm in August 1847, and have 
made four crops. When I bought the plantation it 
was nearly all woods of original growth, and bein 
anxious to manage so as not to exhaust my land, 
hired a strong force in addition’ to my own, and 
have succeeded at this time in clearing enough 
land, to make four pretty good shifts for my own 
hands. The quality of my land is considered good 
tobacco land, and good wheat land, ag we class it 
in these parts, poy am desirous now, while it is 
fresh, to get all my fields set in clover. The crops 
of tobacco, wheat and corn have all been good for 





these parts. Do you think 100 pounds of guano to. 


.the acre would insure me a stand of clover suffi- 
ciently heavy to enable me to improve my fields, 
or to maintain them in present heart? I know it 
would be better to apply 200 lbs. guano, but it 
would oe so much at that rate to cover my 
fields as they come in rotation, and we have had 
such dry summers for several years past, that I am 
afraid to risk so much. 

I am now giving particular attention to manuring 
2 acres for tobacco this year, then wheat and clo- 
ver and orchard grass, as you advise. I am now 
giving ita heavy dressing of compost, made from 
my farm pen manure, saved winter before last, 
and a large quantity of ashes saved from a large 
new ground. I intend to save all of my ashes be- 
tween now and the fall, and apply them when I 
sow wheat. My adventures in clover sowed in 
the month of February have been generally fail- 
ures, Owing to droughts in summer. I think I 








shall sow clover on this field when I sow wh 
Do you think it will answer to sow the orcha 
grass seed at that time, say in the latter part of Oc- 
tober? I am endeavoring to get a piece of bottom 
land in order this year, to make a meadow next 
year, and shall be governnd by your instructions in 
every respect. 

I have succeeded in raising a much larger quan- 
tity of manure for the past 12 months than ever be- 
fore, and now that I am done clearing, I shall keep 
aman and two horses constantly engaged in pro- 
curing the materials for composting with my sta- 
ble and barn-yard manures, as you advise. 

Yours very yr 
. T. Pore. 


P. S.—My sowings of clover seed have been on 
snow for two years in February. Last year | 
sowed when the earth was in the condition (crack- 
ed) as described by Mr. Ruffin. The two first 
years the best. I have never harrowed any clo- 
ver seed in. 

Replies by the Editor of the Amertcan Farmer. 

As our correspondent’s land is comparatively 
new, only being four years from the forest, and 
consequently unexhausted of its organic and inor. 
ganic constituents, we should think, that, with the 
aid of 100 pounds of guano to the acre, he ought to 
be able to get a good stand of clover upon the field 
he intends to seed in wheat,—provided, he takes 
the proper method of preparing his ground, and 
puts his clover in at the right time, and in the 
proper way. In the first place, his land should be 
thoroughly and deeply ploughed. If it had been 
longer in culture, we should advise the breaking 
of it up to the depth of 8 inches; but as it has 
only been a few years under cultivation, we think 
6 inches will be enough. But be the depth which 
he vm | plough whatever it may, he should be care- 
ful to have it well and truthfully done, and to have 
it thoroughly pulverized with the harrow and roll- 
er; for fine tilth is one of the conditions essential 
to success in the growing of clover. We would 
not advise his sowing his clover seed, as ‘he con- 
templates doing, to wit, late in October, when he 
sows his wheat, as we fear the plants would all be 
winter-killed—indeed, we are certain that they 
would be. 

In the application of the guano, we would advise 
him, prior to spreading it on his ground, that he 
cause all the lumps in it to be thoroughly broken 
with the back of a spade; at the same time, to mix 
with each hundred pounds, of guano, 1 peck of 
plaster, and 1 bushel of salt,—the latter, if not fine 
salt, should be made so. It would be well, also, 
to slightly moisten the guano, as by doing so, it 
woul ‘aap od fix the already formed ammonia, 
and make the operation much more comfortable to 
his hands. When the guano shail be thus mixed— 
intimately mixed with the plaster and salt,—let 
him broadcast it over his land, and plough it in as 
quickly as possible; then seed his wheat, harrow 
and cross-harrow it in, or plough it in, from two 
to three inches deep, and roll his land. We would 
then have him to delay sowing his clover seed un- 
til next spring,—and to wait even then, until the 
frost is entirely out of the ground, and the soil has 
become firm enough to bear a team without injury. 
Let him then sow his clover seed, and lightly har- 
row it in with a light one-horse seeding harrow, 
and complete his work, by sowing on each acre 1 
bushel of plaster and 1 bushel of salt nicely mixed 
together, and roll his land. He need not fear that 
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the operation of harrowing and rolling, will injure 
his wheat crop. The harrow may drag some 

Jants up, but the roller will return them again, 
while the combined processes will serve as a cul- 
tivation to the wheat, encourage its tillering great- 
ly, and cover, and encourage the germination of the 
clover seed. 

To guard against the drought killing the clover, 
we would advise, that he sow orchard grass seed as 
well as clover seed, each separately, but the one in 
immediately after the other. Indeed, it would be 
better to employ two'seeders, the one following the 
other, at the same time. The orchard grass seed 
should be spread on a barn or other floor, moistened 
and shoveled over and mixed with double its quan- 
tity of ashes, before being sown. Twelve pounds 
of clover seed, and | or 2 bushels of orchard grass 
seed, should be sown on each acre. Of the or- 
chard grass seed, two bushels would be better than 
one. From the rapid growth of orchard grass, it 
would afford shade and protection to the young 
clover, after the wheat has been cut, and thus turn 
aside the evil effects of drought. There is another 
thing that we would do were we in his situation, so 
liable as is his location for drought to follow after 
wheat harvest. It is this—the moment we had cut 
our wheat, we would broadcast over every acre of 
the field 2 bushels of salt, and 1 bushel of plaster, 
intimately mixed together. The salt, besides sup- 
plying soda and chlorine to the clover—two substan- 
ces which it delights in—would attract and absorb 
the moisture from the air, and thus, to a great ex- 
tent, counteract the effect of drought:—again, the 
salt, acting in concert with the plaster, and per- 
forming similar offices to it, would aid in appropri- 
ating the carbonic and ammoniacal gases of the at- 
mosphere to the use of the clover, or clover and 
grass, if both were sown, and thus urge forward, 
and so imbed the roots in the soil, as to defy the 
influence of any ordinary drought. 

We would not sow either orchard grass, or clo- 
ver seed, so late as the ‘‘latter part of October;’’ 
for we should regard such sowing as a waste of 
seed. We have seen an admirable stand of clover 
and timothy, from seed sown at the last working 
of corn, but the crop had been altogether worked 
flat with the hoe and cultivator, with the exception 
of the last working, which was done with a small 
harrow, made with handles to guide it—the last 
working of the corn and the covering up of the 
clover and timothy seed, were performed by the 
same operation. 

The plan our correspondent intends following in 
the accumulation of materials for making compost 
manure, we highly approve of, but would suggest 
to him the propriety of dusting over every layer 
with plaster, in order to prevent the loss of the 
volatile portions of the materials, as they become 
decomposed. The more compact that compost 
heaps are kept, the better, as there is under such 
condition less loss from evaporation. If he would 
have the urine and@ soap-suds of his homestead oc- 
casionally poured over such heaps, and dust them 
with plaster, each time, these applications would 
very much improve the quality of the manure. 


We are iridebted to Mrs. Geo. Carter, of Loudon 
Co. Va. for a lemon raised by her, which we have 
never seen equalled, for size, perfectness, beauty 
and color, and particularly for its aroma. 


$M. Institute Fair opens Oct. 4; closes Nov. 1. 





Asues PrererasBLe To Lime—Gvano anp LimE 
NOT €OMPATIBLE—How To arpLy Guano—How 
b APPLY Bone-pust AND ASHES—ITS EFFECTS, 

- 
Sr. Junzren, near Fredericksburg, Va. 
May 34d, 1852. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer.— . 

Dear Sir:—I take the liberty of askin * pm your 
opinion in regard to the relative value of Lime and 
soap-boilers’ Ashes. Here they can be had at 
about the same price. I have a corn field of fifty 
acres, upon which I have applied this spring 4 tons 
of Peruvian Guano, at a cost of about $200; when 
I come to seed this field in wheat, I propose to ex- 
pend $300 more upon it in Lime or Ashes and Gu- 
ano, say about 3 tons Guano—the cost of which 
will be about $150—and the balance ($150) in Lime 
or Ashes. Now I wish you to advise me whether 
I shall purchase Lime or Ashes. My plan is to put 
120 Ibs. Guane to the acre, ploughing it in; = 1 
should top-dress with about 30 bushels of Lime or 
Ashes; or how would it do to use Ashes and Bones 
in conjunction, say about 4 bushels of Bones and 
10 bushels Ashes to the acre? The cost would be 
about the same as 30 of lime orashes. * * * * 

Very respectfully yours, T. E. Brooke. 
Replies by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

We should prefer the use of ashes to lime. We 
doubt the propriety of applying lime the same sea~ 
son that guano may be applied, as lime would tend 
to excite and drive off the ammonia. We would . 
mix the guano with plaster and salt—to every hune 
dred pounds of guano we would add 1 peck of plas- 
ter, and 1 bushel of salt, moisten the guano, and 
reduce both it and the salt to fineness, mix the whole 
intimately together, spread it evenly over the land, 
plough it in, and after harrowing the ground tho- 
roughly, apply 50 bushels of ashes to the acre, or 
even 25 bushels would answer. 

As to the oe of bones, and ashes, we 
would remark, that we look upon such dressings as 
among the best, for permanency, with which lands 
can be treated. Our plan for their use, looking to 
the durability of their action—and we believe that 
all applications of manure should have that object 
in view—would be this—we would water the bone- 
dust—then spreada layer of the ashes, next a layer 
of bone-dust, and then a layer of salt, say the same 

uantity as of bones; let them lie in bulk a week, 
then shovel over the mass, and every ten days or 
two weeks reshovel the bulk over, so as to let in at- 
mospheric air and depress the heat. These pro- 
cesses would excite the bone-dust into a sufficient 
state of decomposition to induce it to part with 
healthful portions of its phosphoric acid and animal 
matters. If the bones were first dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid, or boiled in strong ley, and dried in 
ashes, their action would tell more efficiently upon 
the first crop, but not so well upon the subsequent 
ones—neither would the land be so lastingly bene- 
fitted. All applications of guano, or bones,to wheat, 
should be followed by clover, or clover and grass. 

Bone-dust, when prepared in either of the ways 
we have pointed out, should be harrowed in, not 
ploughed in. ; 





Triat or ImpLements.—We refer the manu- 
facturers of Reapers, Drills, Horse Powers, &c. 
to a trial of these ‘machines, to take place at Ge- 
neva, in July next, by the N. Y. State Agricultu- 
ral Society.—The particulars will be found in the 
advertisement, on another page. 
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TERMS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
eft 5c. annum,in advance ; 6 copies for $5; 12 copies for 
3 30 copies for $20. 
ADVERTISEMENTs—For 1 square of 12 lines, for each in- 
aaue. et ; ] square, per ann., $10; 34 column, do. $30; 1 
lumn, do. $50—larger advertisements in proportion. 
ddress, SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 
Atthe State Agricultural Society Rooms, No. 128 Baltimore st. 
over the “American Office,”’ Sth door from North-st. 


CLOSING OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 

As the present number completes this Volume, 
we embrace the occasion to return our heartfelt 
thanks toour patrons and correspondents, for the 
many favors conferred upon us during the past 
year, the recollection of which in the future, as in 
the past, will cheer us to increased exertions to 
render our journal at once interesting and instruc- 
tive. Of this we pray leave to assure our subscri- 
bers, that the same industry, and the same zeal, 
shall be exerted to maintain for the American Far- 
mer, in time to come, a title to that enviable posi- 
tion which it now enjoys, and that no effort shall 
be left unemployed to deserve the good opinion and 
kindly regards of its readers. 

Having thus manifested the grateful emotions 
with which we have been impressed, by the friend- 
ly offices of our patrons, generally,—in returning 

anks to those of them who have so generously 
exerted themselves to extend our circulation, we 
pray leave to say, that we feel too poor in language 
to give form to words that would do justice to a 
description of the feelings which animate our heart. 
And while we say this, we would also be permitted 
to conjure those who have promoted our interest in 
this, not tohalt by the way-side, but to persevere 
to the end, as we feel justified, from the united 
voice of approbation that greet our ears from eve- 
ry quarter where our journal circulates, in indul- 
ging in the belief, that every addition to our sub- 
scription list acts as a lever in propelling onward 
that high-toned spirit of improvement which is dai- 
ly adding to the value of Janded property, and ele- 
vating the profession. If the belief be well groun- 
ded, patriotism and interest combine, to make it 
an object that our circulation should be increased; 
and acting under these influences which are the na- 
tural results of such opinion, we appeal to our pa- 
trons individually to use their well deserved influ- 
ence among their neighbors and friends in our be- 
half. Ifeach subscriber would procure a single 
addition to our list, the aggregate number would be 
calculated to enable us to increase the area of our 
usefulness to the cause of agriculture, to an im- 
mense extent,—and we feel very certain that there 
is no one among the subscribers to the old pioneer, 
but whose well deserved influence would entitle 
him to command a dozen names, if he were to es- 
say tothat end. May we not then, hope, that by 
the first of July, when our new volume will -com- 
mence, that our fondest hopes will have been more 
than realized through the generous and timely ef- 
forts of our patriotic patrons. The history of the 
past says, yes! 

We refer to the Circular on another page, 
relative to the meeting of the National Agricultu- 
ral Convention. 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 
TWO PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The No. for July of the “AMERICAN FAR~ 
MER” will commence the 8th volume—That num- 
ber will be enriched with the Essay on the compara- 
tive advantages of Dritt Huspanpry over the old sy» 
tem, for which the Prize of the Maryland State Ag 
ricultural Society was awarded at its Jast meeting, 
to Epwarp Srasxer, of Montgomery Co. Md., and 
which, we promise, will not fail to add to the repy 
tation of this gentleman, as a writer of eminent > 
bilities, on the subject of Agriculture.—Also, the 
Essay on THE CompanaTivE VALUE OF DIFFERENT 
Manores, to which the Prize of the Society was a- 
warded at the same time to Witu1am S. Gresuam, 
Esq., of Forest Hill, Virginia. This essay is up- 
on a subject of deep interest to every farmer, 
and the ability with which the writer treats it, 
will attract to it the most profound attention.—The 
Report of the Committee to whose decision the Es- 
says were committed, will enable our readers to 
form some appreciation of the value of the papers 
which it will be our province to present at the com- 
mencement of our new volume. 


PREMIUMS TO AGENTS, 
In accordance with our usual practice the follow- 
ing premiums will be awarded to those whosend us 
the largest lists of subscribers, up to 8 o’clock on 
the first evening of the annual meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society, viz: 


For the largest list, with the cash, $50 
ss Qd do do 35 
ss 3d do do 25 
« 4th do do 15 


The subscriptions will be received at the club 
prices, viz:—6 copies for $5; 13 copies for $10, and 
30 for $20, and may be sent on from time to time, 
as obtained, to the hour indicated, when the deci- 
sion will be made, and the premiums awarded in 
cash, silver plate, or agricultural implements, at 
the option of the agent. All communications to be 
addressed to SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 

128 Baltimore st., Balt., Md. 
30> We send with the present No. copies of our 
Prospectus for the 8th volume, which we hope those 
to whom it may be sent will either take charge of, 
or place in the hands of some suitable person who 
will act as agent for us. 


As an evidence of the estimation in which the 
Farmer is held, we give the following extracts re- 
ceived the day of this present writing, which are 
samples of near a thousand that we could present 
of the same tenor: 

Cuarteston, S. C. 13th May, 1852. 

Dear Sir:—I have the pleasure of forwarding the 
name of Mr. A. K. asa subscriber to your very 
valuable publication, (and $1.) It was obtained 
by my simply loaning him one of the numbers, for 
it requires but a very little sagacity in a Farmer, 
after perusing one of its numbers, to discover that 
his best interest lies among its pages, and that its 
cost bears not the remotest comparison to the great 
benefit it is calculated to confer on every agricul- 
turist who makes it one of his most important du- 
ties to study its monthly numbers as they from time 
to time come to hand. I cannot understand how it 
is, that any man engaged in agriculture and knows 
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of the *‘.4merican Farmer,’’ and yet does not make 
it his familiar companion. 
Very resp’y, yrs. &c. Joan Dewezs, 
GotansvitLe, Caroline Co. Va., 
May 13th, 1852. ; 
My Dear Sir:—Enclosed I send you my subscrip- 
tion for the ensuing year for your valuable paper, 
which I value so highly myself that I wish I could 
see it in the hands of every farmer. I think most 
of my neighbors do take it. I could hardly get on 
in my little operations without it. Iam as much 
benefitted by your own remarks as to the work to 
be done on the farm each month, as by any articles 
inthe paper. I wish you the most complete suc- 
cess in your operations. 
With great respect, yrs. &c. 
L. W. Aten. 


Mr. Newron’s Appress.—In another part of 
our journal will be found the Address of the Hon. 
Wiovcusy Newron, of Virginia, delivered in 
the Hall of the H. of D. of that state, before a large 
number of members of the Legislature, members 
of the State Agricultural Society, and numerous 
distinguished friends of agriculture in the ancient 
commonwealth. The topics discussed by Mr. 
Newton are of profound interest, not only to those 
engaged in agriculture, but to the State itself. 
The view which he presents of her vast agricultu- 
ral capacity—of the high state of production she 
has attained—the march of improvement in the 
culture of the land, and increased and increasing 
spirit of enterprise, that are abroad from the At- 
lantic to the Alleganies, must cheer every patriot 
heart within the vast boundaries of the ‘‘mother of 
states.’’ His appeal to the Legislature, to act no- 
bly and wisely, in fostering the cause of agricul- 
ture,—his appeal to the citizens of the East and the 
West, to forget the past, and be as a band of bro- 
thers, united by one common tie, and to devote 
themselves to the welfare of the State, is as Catho- 
lic in its spirit, as it is wise and far-reaching in its 
policy. His reasons in support of the policy of sus- 
taining a State Agricultura! Society are as conclu- 
sive as they are well timed. The whole address is 
worthy alike of its distinguished author, and of 
the noble cause he has so ably defended. We 
commend its perusal to all our readers, and par- 
ticularly to our Virginia ones. Though delivered 
by a Virginian—written by a Virginian, to pro- 
mote objects that are near and dear to Virginians— 
its views and its policy are so sound, so statesman- 
like, so vast and comprehensive, that they could be 
adopted in every State in the Union with advantage, 
for while their teachings are applicable to all, 
they are so far removed from sectional prejudices 
as. to be devoid of every thing like exclusiveness. 








To Correspondents.—We promised a correspon- 
dent to publish the extracts furnished, from an ad- 
dress, on the use of lime—and had placed it in the 

rinter’s hands—but find it necessary to postpone 
its insertion, in consequence of the crowded state 
of our pages—it wil! be seasonable at any time.— 
For the same reason, we have to omit an interest- 
ing communication on the preparation of wool, 
furnished at our request by a gentleman well qual- 
fied to instruct upon the subject—the conclusion of 
the paper on the culture of Lucerne—and answers 
to sundry queries. 

A correspondent asks us to give him directions 


for raising a crop of field ty 2B had re 
og an answer to his queries, but are forced to 
efer it. 


Maryann Strate Acricutturat Society. 
Tue Premium List ror 1852 accompanies this 
No. of the Farmer—It will be seen that the amount 
of the Premiums has been increased about 3344 per 
cent. and the number of articles added is very con- 
siderable—We will allude more particularly to it 
in our next. 


Tur Crors.—Since our last, the weather has 
been favorable for farm operations, tho’ still rather 
cool—Tbe wheat has improved very much, and the 
prospect is much better than was presented a month 
ago—still the diminished quantity of wheat on the 
ground, caused by its being got in late and hurriedly 
last fall, must make the yield, even with the most 
favorable season up to harvest, decidedly light, in 
comparison with last year. 

Corn is very backward, and many, up to the last 
week in May, had not got their ground ready for 
planting. The Oats are far er ty 

Fruit, of almost every description bids fair for an 
unusual yield.—Hay has been sold in this city, du- 
ring the month, for $22 per ton; but has now fallen 
again—large quantities in bales have been brought 
to this city from the North. 


Ayrshires.—We noticed in this city a week or 
two since, two very fine heifers of this favorite 
breed of cattle, from the herd of Mr. Hy. Frizzel, 
of Harford Co., en route for Washington city; they 
were purchased by Mr. D. V. Burr, an enterpri- 
sing and successful dairyman of the metropolis, 
who is very choice in his selections. For the = 
and particularly for the easy keep, the Ayrshires 
are decided favorites—Mr. Burr deems it more ad- 
vantageous to keep blooded stock, of approved milk- 
ing properties, than common cows. They cost 
no more for feed, and their calves will always com- 
mand a price which will —_ remunerate for 
their original cost. The herd from which these 
heifers are selected (formerly Mr. ep ee is, 
we will venture to say, not surpassed, if equ led, 
by any other in the Union, and under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Frizzell, who is a thorough pains-ta- 
king farmer, will maintain the high character it 
has heretofore enjoyed. Mr. Burr received about 
the same time a beautiful young Devon bull from 
the herd of Mr. Holcomb, of Delaware, which, 
however, we did not have an opportunity of see- 
ing, but of which the present owner spoke in high 
terms. 

New Oxfordshire Sheep.—It will be seen by the 
advertisement of Mr. Wm. Reybold, that he has 

urchased the flock of his late brother Clayton B. 

eybold, and that he is prepared to supply all or 
ders for this breed of sheep—The celebrity of this 
flock is so well established, that nothing more need 
be said about it—Mr. Reybold invites all desirous 
of improving their flocks, to pay him a visit. 

Merinoes.—Mr. Jewett, of Madison Co. Vt., has 
just received from Spain 160 sheep, m charge of a 
Spanish shepherd, at a cost of $14.000—one buck 
cost $900,and would shear, it is said, 24 Ibs. of wooL 


Thrashing Machinery, &c.—-Those intending to 
supply themselves this season, are referred to the 
advertisements of Emery & Co. of Albany; Mr. 
Vedder, agent of Pitts’, Sinclair & Co.,C. H. Drury, 
E. Whitman & Co. and others. 











iL See Didier & Bro’s. advt. as Produce agents. 
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New Oxrorpsuire, or Corswotp SHEEP—VIsIT 
to Cor. Ware, or Va.—We refer to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. Henry Carroll, on another page, 
offering to supply farmers desirous of improving 
their flocks, with choice breeders. Being recently 
in the neighborhood of his estate, @ delightful 
country, by the by, which has such charming 
attractions to us, that when requiring relaxation 
from our laborious duties, we are frequently tempt- 
ed to visit it,) we called on Mr. C. about the time 
of shearing, and examined his large and beautiful 
flock, and felt much gratified in witnessing the im- 
provement —- this ~ eo" of husbandry 
in our vicinity. - Carroll, with his neighbor, 
Mr. Jessup, is doing the State good service, by the 
introduction of the most suitable breeds of sheep 
for the Middle States—having reference to the 
shambles as well as to the fleece—they obtained 
their stock principally from the well known flock 
of Mr. Reybold, of Delaware; and are now about 
crossing these with bucks from the equally cele- 
brated flock of Col. Ware, of Va. We accom- 
panied them, with several other friends, a week or 
two ago, in an excursion to Clarke Co. for the pur- 
pose of seeing Col. Ware’s sheep, and had thus the 
opportunity of examining a flock which we are 
confident cannot be surpassed in this country, and 
probably in no other—for the Col. spares no pains 
or expense in keeping it up to the highest notch— 
yearly he orders from his agent in England, fresh 
supplies, with particular instructions to send none 
but the best—those which bear off the first prizes 
at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Exbibitions— 
thus if the choicest of the flocks of England are 
transferred to the pastures of Western Virginia, 
(a:soil and climate pronounced by capable judges, 
as unsurpassed for sheep husbandry by any other 
in the world, ) and tended under the direction of so 
competent a breeder as Col. Ware has proved him- 
self to be, and with whom the business has become 
a passion, why should we hesitate in saying, that 
his flock is now certainly unsurpassed by any other 
in the world, at least of the long wooled varieties? 
Mr. Carroll and Mr. Jessup, at this visit, selected 
from the flock, with the assistance of Mr. Bryan 
Jackson, of Delaware, an old English farmer, 
whose judgment in such matters is acknowledged 
by all his neighbors, two yearling Bucks, which we 
think will challenge the world to beat them.—Mr. 
Carroll’s is by the imported Cotswold Buck, which 
Col. Ware received and exhibited at the first Cat- 
tle Shows of our State Society, out of one of the 
finest imported Royal Prize Ewes, introduced into 
this country in the Fall of 1849.—Mr. Jessup’s is 
by the same imported Buck, out of a superior ewe 
whose dam was imported by Col. Ware. These 
valuable animals of course were only obtained at 
a high figure, and the public spirit evinced by these 
gentlemen is worthy of all commendation; and we 
think that ere long, they will be found successful 
competitors in the race for supremacy with those 
from whom they have received their original stock. 

We have, above, alluded to our visit to Colonel 
Ware’s, and cannot permit the opportunity to pass, 
without tendering to the Col. as well as to Lewis 
W. Washington, Esq. the indefatigable President 
of the Valley Agr. Society, and the numerous 
other friends and patrons of our journal whose 
personal acquaintance we made during our short 
stay, our thanks for that hearty old Virginia wel- 
come with which our party was received and en- 
tertained, and for the proffers of service which 








were tendered us, of aiding in the examination of 
that fine country—a country with which we were 
most agreeably disappointed—We had, we know 
not why, formed an opinion that the farms in the 
region of the Blue Ridge Mountains, were most 
slovenly cultivated, and inferior to the good lands 
of our State—but so far from this being the c 
we had eyery evidence of neatness and fertility in 
those through which we passed—and the soil for 
the production of wheat and the grasses, was pro- 
nounced decidedly superior to those of Maryland 
and Delaware. We flatter ourself with the Opes 
that we will be enabled to repeat our visit to this 
section of the Old Dominion, with leisure at our 
command to make a more minute survey. 


Improved Thresher and Winnower.—The adver- 
tisement of Wheeler, Melick & Co. of Albany, 
N. Y. will attract the attention of those who may 
require machinery to get out their wheat—These 
gentlemen deem it not only a new but a most 
useful machine, and their letters from those using 
it, testify to the fact that it is so—It gives us plea- 
sure to see these efforts at improvement in farm 
machinery—and we hope that the manufacturers 
will be present at our next Exhibition, in order 
that our Southern farmers and planters may be 
equally satisfied of its efficiency, by personal ob- 
servation. A large field is opened for machinery of 
approved capacity, and our Society takes the broad 
ground of nationality, and admits for competition, 
Stock, Implements and Machinery from every quar- 
ter of the Union. 


Sale of Stock.—Breeders and others <a to 
obtain fine stock, are reminded that the sale of Col. 
Morris, takes place at Mt. Fordham, (11 miles 
from New York city, by Harlaem rail road) on the 
9th June—See advertisement. Catalogues at this 
office. See Mr. A. Clement’s advertisement. 


Guano Trade.—Mr. C. Buchanan, of Balt. Co. 
offered a resolution in the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, requesting our Senators and Representa- 
tives, in Congress, to procure if practicable, such 
commercial arrangements as will open the trade in 
guano to the free competition of all our citizens, 
and to break up the monopoly now engrossed by a 
few.—The resolution was adopted. 


Farmine in Spotrsyivania Co. Va. 

Mr. Editor:—Permit me to give you an account of 
some of my successful efforts at farming, as 
it regards tobacco and wheat. In 1850 I planted a 
lot of a little over 5 acres in tobacco, manured with 
stable manure, (and owing to the very dry weath- 
er I had to water and plant, and did not get through 
with it till about the 15th June,) from which I rais- 
7000 pounds of tobacco, which I sold in Richmond 
in May last for fu per cwt., making the nice little 
sum of $770. In October of the same year I seed- 
ed the land in wheat, (known as *‘the Poland” with 
us,) seeding about 5 pecks per acre, from which I 
made 130 bushels good clean wheat, for which I got 
88 cts. per bushel, making the sum of $884.40, or 
nearly $17.06 per acre, a little over 5 acres being 
cultivated in just one year, for the tobacco was 
planted in June ’50, and the wheat reaped in the 
following June, (51). There is one thing to be re- 
membered, and that is, tobacco sold uncommonly 
high last year. 

May 6, 1852. G. 
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FIXED FACTS IN AGRICULTURE. 
These may be assumed as fixed facts in agricul- 


ture:— 

1. Alllands on which clover, or the grasses, are 
grown, must either have lime in them, naturally, 
or that mineral must be artificially supplied. ii 
matters but little, whether it be supplied in the 
form of stone-lime, oyster-shell lime, or marl. 

‘ 2, All permanent improvement of lands must 
look to lime as its basis. 

3. Lands which have been long in culture, will 
be benefitted by applications of phosphate of lime, 
and it is unimportant whether the deficiency be 
supplied in the form of bone-dust, guano, native 
phosphate of lime, composts of fish, ashes,—or in 
that of oyster-shell lime—or marl—if the land 
needs liming, also. 

4. No lands can be preserved in a high state of 
fertility, unless clover and the grasses are culti- 
vated in the course of rotation. 

5. Mould is indispensable in every soil,—and a 
healthy supply can alone be preserved through the 
cultivation of clover, and the grasses, the turning 
in of green crops, or by the application of com- 
posts rich in the elements of mould. 

6. All highly concentrated animal manures, are 
increased in value, and their benefits prolonged, 
by admixture with plaster, salt or pulverized char- 


coal. 
7. Deep ploughing greatly improves the produc- 
tive powers of every variety of soil, that is not 


wet. 

8. Sub-soiling sound land, that is, land that is 
not wet, is eminently conducive to increased pro- 
duction. 

9. All wet Jands should be drained. 

10. All grain crops should be harvested from 7 
to 10 days before the grain is thoroughly ripe. 

11. Clover, as well as the grasses, intended for 
hay, should be mowed when in bloom. 

12. Sandy lands can be most effectually im- 
proved by clay. Whensuch lands require liming, 
or marling, the lime, or marl, is most beneficially 
applied, when made into compost with clay. In 

aking lime, salt brine is better than water. 

13. The chopping, or grinding, of grain, to be 
fed to stock, operates as a saving of at least twenty- 
five per cent. 

14. Draining of wet lands, and marshes, adds 
to their value, by making them produce more, and 
better crops—by producing them earlier,—and by 
improving the health of neighborhoods. 

5. To manure, or lime, wet lands, is to throw 
manure, lime and labor away. 

16. Shallow ploughing, operates to impoverish 
the soil, while it decreases etutinn. 

17. By stabling and shedding stock through the 
winter, a saving of one-fourth of the food may be 
effected—that is,—one-fourth less food will answer, 
than when such stock may be exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather. 

18. A bushel of plaster, per acre, sown brofd- 
cast over clover, will add one hundred per cent. to 
its produce. 

19. Periodical applications of ashes, tend to 
keep up the integrity of soils, by supplying most, if 
not all, of the inorganic substances. 

20. Thorough preparation of land, is absolutely 
necessary to the successful and luxuriant growth of 


crops. 
21. Abundant crops cannot yk nme for a suc- 
en to provide, 


cession of years, unless care be 


and apply, an equivalent for the substances carried 
off the land in the products grown thereon. 

To preserve meadows in their productive- 
ness, it is necessary to harrow them every second 
autumn, apply top-dressings, and roll them. 

23. Allstiff clays are benefitted by fall and win- 
ter ploughings; but should never be ploughed while 
they are wet. If, at such ploughings, the furrow 
be materially deepened, lime, marl, or ashes, 
should be applied. 

24. Young stock should be moderately fed with 
grain, in winter, and receive generous supplies of 
long provender, it being essential to keep them in 
fair condition, in order that the formation of muscle, 
bones, &c. may be encouraged and continuously 
carried on. 

25. Milch cows, in winter, should be kept in 
dry, moderately warm, but well ventilated, quar- 
ters, be regularly fed and watered three times a 
day, salted twice, or thrice a week, have clean 
beds, be curried daily, and, in addition to their long 
provender, should receive succulent food, morning 
and evening. 

26. Full complements of tools, and implements 
of husbandry, are intimately connected with the 
success of the husbandman. 

Capital is not only necessary to agricultural 
success, but can be as profitably used in farming, as 
in any other occupation. 

28. Punctuality in engagements, is as necessary 
to an agriculturist, as it is to a merchant. 

29. “Spreey husbandman should carefully read, 
and digest matters connected with his business; his 
success being as dependent upon a full knowledge of 
its principles and details, as is that of the lawyer, 
or physician, with a knowledge of the science of 
law, or_ physic. 

30. eat, Rye, Oats, and Barley, should never 
follow each other in a course of rotation; there 
— always be an intervening: hoe-crop between 

em. 

31. Weeds should never be permitted to mature 
their seed on a farm, but be pulled up, or cut down, 
as often as they show themselves, such being the 
only effectual method of a them. To en- 
sure this result, the ground should be planted in 
corn, and that kept clean. 

32. Time and labor, devoted to the collection 
of materials to be converted into manure, are the 
most fruitful sources of profit in the whole range 
of farm economy. 

33. The orchard, to be productive of good, fair, 
fruit, requires to be fed, as much as does a field of 
grain. The soil of each requires, that the sub- 
stances abstracted by the crops shall be restored. 
The soil should be kept clean, and open to the 
meliorating influences of the sun, the dews, the 
rain, and the air,—the bark of the trees should be 
kept in a healthful condition, by scraping, when . 
necessary, and by alkaline washes. ‘ 


Onme Macumery.—None but the very best 
pe gov Sperm Oil should be used to Agri- 
cultural machinery in winter. In summer, pure 
lard oil will answer. Before bors Sper all parts 
of machinery requiring oil should be nicely clean- 
ed. By applying inferior oil, the glutinous matter 
which it contains attracts dust, and on exposure to 
the action of the air, become indurated, invariably 
wear away the cogs, journals, screws, &c., to 
which it may have been applied. To this cause 
more than to any other, is the destruction of agri- 





cultural implements and machinery to be ascribed. 
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For the American Farmer. 

Tue Granp Economica ARRANGEMENT OF ANI- 
maTeD Nature, aND THE Mysreriovus ORGANI- 
ZATION AND Hasits oF Paracetes anp Evro- 
zOas. 


Such is the care, economy, and design of an 
omniscient God, that the largest number, and the 
greatest variety of animal life, possible to live and 
propagate, is distributed throughout his vast do- 
mains. [tis both interesting and edifying to look 
into the grand arrangements of Providence, and 
see all nature alive, to see how industriously each 
branch, class, order, family, tribe, genera and spe- 
cies, of organic life, are striving for its immediate 
connexions, or its own selfish ends; yet how ad- 
mirably Infinite Wisdom directs while living, and 
in violent or natural death, every event is made to 
contribute to support life in some of its many va- 
rieties. 


The graminiverous, we find, is ever elimenating. 


flesh out of the crudest materials, fulfilling the 
declaration that ‘‘all flesh is grass.’? The fugiver- 
ous, higher in the scale of feeding, living upon 
fruits, cereals, &c. The carniverous, proper, feed- 
ing entirely upon flesh; to this class belong the 
scavengers, whose blunted taste, morbid appetite, 
acute sense of sight and smell, making them a most 
useful division, by luxuriating and revelling in offal 
and carrion. The omniverous happily constituted 
to partake of all; to this division belongs the lords 
of creation, and the question is soonest answered, 
Joots is it he eateth not, rather than what he re- 
ects. 

We now come toa most mysterious and singu- 
larly verminous organization, animals living within 
other animals, drawing their sustenance from the 
vascular system, the mucus and cerus tissues, from 
the gelatine, albumen and fibrous structures of liv- 
ing bodies, without consciousness, irritation, in- 
flammation, disease, or rarely death: the Aero- 
pathists have, by a majority, decided that worms is 
the sequence, and not the cause of disease. Man, 
the proudest artistical design of Omniscience, with 
all his ‘‘feast of reason and flow of soul,’ is not 
exempt from carrying about his person eutozoas 

aracetes, living worms: five species have beea 

ound in his alimentary canal. 

Tricocephalus despir, is from one to two inches 
long, thread-like, terminating in a thick rounded 
blunt extremity; when found are in the ceocum. 

Ascaris vermiculeris—This is a small white worm, 
male, two lines, and females four lines long, ter- 
minating anteriorly, to the finest needle’s point, 
found in the lower portion of the intestines and the 
rectum, sometimes in countless numbers. 

Ascaris lumbriceids, are from three to twelve 
inches long, round yellowish or redish color; the 
td intestines they prefer, ascending to the 

mach occasionally, and up the esophagus and 
out of the mouth and nose. Prof. Owen, of Lon- 
don, the apse comparative anatomist living, es- 
timates the number of eggs in one of these worms 
at sixty-four millions. 

Tenia solum—The anterior part of this parasite 
tapers off toa fine thread-like extremity, the head 
being very small, furnished at its side with four 
small apertures (ascala. 

Tenia lata—This is the tape worm, so named 
from its resemblance; its head has two hooks, for 
holding on to the intestines, five to ten lines wide; 
they are flat, jointed, growing from thirty to forty 





feet long ny |e longer, I think, is spoken 
of, the almost incredible length of two hundred 
and twelve feet, if I mistake not, (Buchan): more 
than six times the length of the human intestines, 

Cysticus furi, have been found in the human 
heart, (Hope upon the heart.) Worms have been 
taken out of the antrum, (Cooper.) 

Cystercercus have been found in the eye and mu» 
cles of man, and two instances are recorded (Cul- 
tivator) of this autozoa in the eye of a horse; one 
of the said horses was carried by the late Col. Jos, 
G. Harrison from Herring Bay, and first exhibited 
in Baltimore, from thence carried northward, 
where we find those indefatigable gentlemen, 
Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker, seizing the mig | 
of giving us a beautiful diagram of the eye, wi 
the paracete, and much useful information upon 
the subject, of which I make my most grateful ae 
knowledgement. Itis said they occur in hogs, gi 
ing rise to measly pork. In dissecting a snake, I 
once took out between the intercostal muscles, five 
or six, from one to two inches long, size of a thin 
osnaburg needle. 

Filiara bronchialis—These worms have been seen 
in the lungs of persons who died of consumption; 
they frequently produce a most distressing and 
fatal disease among cattle and inferior animals; 
they are the greatest enemy to the thrifty house- 
wife’s young brood of chickens; they are red, car 
tilaginous jointed, three to eight lines long, with 
hooks. 

Filiart medinensis, the guinea worm, said to be 
seen in hot climates in the morning dew, ten to 
twelve feet long, size horse hair; they get into the 
human body, but most generally about the feet and 
ancles, where it is felt like a tense cord or vice; it 
requires great dexterity and skill to extract it with 
out breaking, as they are like an elastic thread. 

Caenurus cerebralis, as its name indicates, is a 
worm found in the brain of animuls, principally the 
sheep, producing staggers; they have an elongated 
flattened body, and the head furnished with ros- 
trum, hooks and suckers. 

Diastoma hepeticum—-This is the fluke worm, 
found in the duct and gall bladder of ruminating 
animals, producing rot in sheep—in shape like a 
melon seed, living upon the bile. 

Filaria ovala, the hair worm, found in the liver 
and fleshy parts of fish, of the sun fish; numbers 
were pointed out to me near the anal fins of the 
drum, this last summer. Whena school boy in 
Cecil county, I found a hair worm ten or eleven 
inches long, alive in a puddle of water in the road, 
near the academy. 

Filaria papillosa—In warm climates, this worm 
finds its way into the loins of hogs, and sometimes 
horses, producing great weakness, and occasionally 
death. 

Oxywrus—This eutozoa grows two or three inches 
long, found in the lungs of hogs, yet they fatten.— 
In 1846, I owned a noble and valuable Newfound- 
land dog; he fed kindly, but continued to waste un- 
til he died from debility—I opened him, found no 
marks of disease except the heart, which was soft 
and flabby; on cutting in the cavities, it was occu- 

ied by some forty or fifty cartilaginous worms, 
rom eight to twelve inches long, size of a small 
yarn needle; the internal surface, with many of its 
muscles, were much eaten and some entirely asun- 
der. 

During the summer of 1847, quite a mortality 
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revailed among the horses in our neighborhood; 
Pheard of nothing definite assigned as the cause— 
two [ had opened; in one I made an autopsy of the 
lungs, heart, liver, which were normal; the brains 
slightly congested, but no parasites, no truncheons, 
short, thick, having a black head, were seen in 
the maw or intestines; no botts in the great gut 
were found, but numerous maw worms, two to 
three inches long, round, pink color, were seen, 
and many were in the cavity of the belly. 
Quere—Could they have thus produced death? 
To so revolting a catalogue of personal associ- 
ates, what are the symptoms? in most cases the 
best are doubtful. What the remedies? more in- 
numerable than in the days of Heberdene, who la- 
mented their number as a sure sign that not one 
could be relied on, (Com. pp. 234.) Empiricism 
and quackery have held out in every age a specific 
vermifuge. As to their origin, away back in the 
gloomy past. As to their propagation, a great dif- 
erence of opinion prevails, but the most plausible 
isthe ovarian. Inception, there is no other way, 
but by and through the inlets to the inner corporie- 
ty, from thence carried by the vascular fluid until it 
reaches a fit place for incubation; if not, whence 
found in the seven month feetus and the new born 
babe. To impugn Infinity for this loathsome por- 
tion of creation, would be rash in man in his pre- 
sent state of ignorance; but the wiser policy to 
submit, and believe Jehovah is ‘‘too wise to err, 
too good to be unkind,’’ and that he ‘*beholds with 
equal eye’’ his entire creation, and rules, governs 
and sways every link of the vast chain of animated 
being in love, working out the greatest aggregate 
good. D. G. Weems. 
Tracey’s Landing, A. 4. Co., Feb. 1851. 


APPLICATION OF GUANO TO A GROWING 
CROP OF CORN. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sir:—I own a small farm lying near Hert- 
ford, N. C.—It is of alight sandy soil, with clay 
bottom. 1] have used as fertilizing manures—and 
am still using them—swamp mud, mixed with lime, 
and ashes, with great success—I have already 
planted my corn, (for I cultivate this crop mostly) 
—The first I planted is some 4 inches high. 

I have bought one ton of guano to use on the 
present crop. The object of this letter is to ascer- 
tain the best mode of employing it now, and how to 
make the application. Ought it to be mixed with 
any other fertilizing agent—with ashes—mud— 
woods-dirt—lime, or plaster, or any thing else ?— 
My profession is that of the Law, and I confess I 
have not devoted as much time as I might have 
done to the late agricultural improvements.— 
But it is not too late to learn. I write this letter 
to get the requisite information—I take your pe- 

‘riodical—invaluable—but I desire more specific 
intelligence. Yours respectfully, 
Joun P. Jorpan. 

Hertford, N. C., May 1, 1852. 

Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 


It affords us pleasure to supply the information 
desired by our esteemed correspondent. 

1. It would have been better had he applied 
the Guano at the time he ploughed the land up for 
his corn; then the corn plants would have derived 
benefit from it in the incipient stage of their growth; 
but as he did not embrace that opportunity, he 
may still apply it to his land with decided advan- 








tage, as the corn that1s up is still low, and its root® 
not extended horizontally very far, and the other 
not up. 

2. MWe would form the Guano into compost 
layer and layer about, with woods-mould—marsh, 
or river mud, (either, or all of them,) salt and 
plaster, in the following proportions, viz:—oves 
every 3 double horse-cart loads of the rough ma- 
terials we would strew 200 Ibs.:of guano, (which 
should be first moistened and all the lumps broke 
with the back of a spade); over that we would 
strew 2 bushels of salt, and 50 Ibs. of plaster, then 
three other loads of the rough materials, then gu- 
ano, salt and ge until the heap of compost 
was completed, then we would shovel the whole 
over, so as to intimately mix the several substan- 
ces together; let it lie in bulk a few days,—the up- 
per layer to be rough materials, and the heap to 
well patted down. 

3. After a week’s time, we would apply the 
compost between the corn rows, and plough it in 4 
inches deep, taking care so to apportion the com- 
post as to give the allotted quantity of guano to 
each acre. 

4. In the subsequent cultivation of his corn —_ 
our correspondent should use the Cultivator an 
hoe, and not the plough, as he will thereby attain 
two importat ends; the manure will remain in 
place to be partaken of by the corn plants, while 
the roots of the plants will remain unlacerated, 
uninjured, and in full vigor to feed upon the ma- 
nure applied to the soil. Our correspondent is, 
of course, aware that all plants take up their food 
through delicate spongioles at the extreme points 
of their lateral roots, and his discriminating mind, 
and sound judgment, we are sure, will coincide 
with us when we say,— % breaking off the roots 
from the stalks—which effect is produced by every 
ploughing after the corn plants are a foot high— 
their capacity and power of feeding is, to a great 
extent, suspended until new lateral roots are 
formed. 

5. Lime should never be used in combination 
with Guano or any other organic or animal ma- 
nures:—the more concentrated these may be, the 
greater will be the injury, as the tendency of lime 
in a fresh state, is, to drive off the ammoniacal 
gases. 

6. Ifthe ‘clay’ subsoil of our correspondent’s 
‘‘light sandy soil,’’ can be reached by the plough, 
when he next fallows it, he should go deep enou 
to turn up 2 or 3 inches of the clay, cross plou 
that 3 or 4 inches in depth, then harrow two or 
three times, until the clay and sand shall be inti- 
mately commingled together, then spread e¥ 
over the surface 25 bushels of lime, or 50 or a ht 
dred bushels of marl, per acre, harrow that.in well 
and plant to corn. The manure for the corn crop 
should be applied just previous to the cross 
ploughing. 

By submitting his land to these processes, Ite 
will increase its powers of absorption and reten» 
tion, and render it competent to produce all kinds 
of crops. tae 

7. Our correspondent should diversify his crops. 
Corn, wheat, clover, and the grasses, should follow 
in succession, as it is impossible without such ro- 
tation to preserve the equilibrium in the soil which 
is essential to prolificacy, without an inordinately 
heavy expenditure for putrescent and mineral mar 
nures. 
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GUANO— Prices, &c.—REAPERS, DRILLS, &c. 


Hampsreap, King George Co. Va. 
April 19th, 1852. 
Zo the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—I send you herein a few facts. My 
experience is limited and necessarily worth but lit- 
tle, but possibly others may profit even from what 
I may write, if you think it worth publishing, but 
do as — please with the communication—even lay 
it aside. 

The weather has so far prevented the planting of 
much corn, and very few oats are seeded in this 
region, wheat being the principal small grain crop, 
and where Guano was used with it, the promise is 
ay Much Guano was used in our little county 

ast fall, and I take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing to farmers the house from whom I bought, viz. 
Messrs. W. Whitelock & Co. of your city; they 
sold it tome and others, upon better terms than 
were offered me anywhere else or by any others, 
and I tried many dealers and covenal markets. I 
contracted directly with them for from 150 to 200 
tons (of 2240 lbs.) for myself and friends, which I 
believe from the favorable terms, led to a sale by 
them in this county of nearly 350 tons, and by cor- 
respondence now with them and others, on the sub- 
ject of fall supplies, I find they offer the article 
upon better terms than any one else, and I confi- 
dently recommend them to all farmers as reliable 
nen to furnish a prime article, as we all found ours 
tobe. These remarks lead to the price of Guano. 
It is certainly a little cheaper than last year, but 
what are the facts connected with it. It seems to 
have no fixed price, almost every man asking a dif- 
ferent one. This is to be expected upon most ar- 
ticles, but all tell us it is a monopoly, and the agent 
requires so and so. Now, if that is the case, it 
ought to be sold by every one in the same market 
at about the same price, which is not the case, and 
especially as all deem ita cash article. But we, 
the farmers, are never going to have the power of 
regulating the price of any thing—our grain is sold 
for us at prices fixed by others, and we have to buy 
Guano and everything else at seller’s prices; and 
if we make large crops, we are told there is so 
much grain, the world don’t want it; and if we 
make small ones, they say the money is all gone to 
Europe to pay foreign debts, instead of having a 
plenty of produce to barter for foreign articles. 

I am offered Guano $4 less per ton (of 2000 Ibs.) 
in Alexandria, than last year, and about $2 less 
than the same offer (the above one) in Baltimore, 
which is about the same amount less than last year’s 
— there, which is some $6 less than it was sold 

or last year in Alexandria; and why can’t it be 
sold as well in each market at that much less, as 
for it to be sold at different rates of reduction in 
two places so near to each other? The merchants 
a great mistake in keeping up the price 
of this article, for if they keep it out of the 
reach of a large portion of farmers, their sales 
must be less, and the products of the country kept 
below its capacity, with the help of Guano, for 
many men think though the crops are increased, so 
is the labor, &c. attending its use, and if the price 
iar their making money directly, they must 
content to gradually improve their lands, rather 
than do it quickly, even at the cost'of so much la- 
bor and risk of money for guano. Let the price 
be lowered, and there is scarcely a man who won't 
use it, even to the ‘sharing his own crop with some 
one who has capital or credit to furnish him. 








With the promise of a heavy harvest is connect- 
ed the subject of securing it. The farmer here js 
heavily taxed—the price of hands at this time in- 
creasing yearly, and it is necessary to look to reap- 
ers, on which subject I can speak with the confi. 
dence of an experience of seven years. Here 
again I take leave to say, the manufacturers of 
these machines both stand in the light of their own 
interest and that of the farmers, also, by the high 
price asked for them. A reaper, improved as it 
Now is, and sold for so much more than the first 
were, (I mean what were sold as two-horse-Hus- 
sey, at $100,) should not be held at more than that 
price now, if as much, which I feel confident would 
prove a remunerating price, and produce a much 
greater demand; and here, as in the case of gu- 
ano-purchasing, I can add the testimony of my ex- 

rience to the successful operation of one of Mr. 

ussey’s, which I have used for seven crops of 
wheat and oats, and which, with a few dollars’ ad- 
ditional cost for boxes and other small things, I 
consider good for years to come; and having the 
prospect of a very heavy crop of wheat, I pur. 
chased another, that was sold by a gentleman 
breaking up near me last winter. I consider Hus- 
sey’s Reaper better calculated for its work than 
any piece of machinery that has ever been invented 
for the farmer’s use, according to my experience. 
I have compared it, side by side, in my own field, 
with another reaper, taken on trial—the latter was 
rejected by myself and others. wy I should 
not name the fact, but I am writing for farmers 
first, and all others afterwards, and if my judgment 
is worth anything, they shall have the benefit of it, 
whilst I solemnly declare I mean not to detract 
from any one’s work, which, in this case, I con- 
sider a fine implement, and should certainly pur- 
chase it, were there no Hussey’s reaper to be had, 
especially with the guarantee of the World’s Fair 
for its superiority. ; 

In this connexion of Guano for seeding and 
reapers for harvest, I will say a few words on the 
subject of drilling; and they might be very few, if 
I had the vanity to suppose my ‘say so”’ would or 
should carry any weight with it, and they would be 
these: That Drilling, where the character of the 
country admits, and stumps and stones do not pre- 
vent it, in my opinion is, comparatively speaking, 
the only way in which wheat ought to be seeded, if 
we want the heaviest return from our seed and 
land. This is the result of my experience from 
one year’s crop, and the prospect now held out in 
another of my own, as well of observation on two 
of my neighbor’s farms, where the Drill has been 
used during the same period. I used Pearson’s, 
bought of bare Whitman, of your city, and the 
wheat seeded with it in the fall of 1851, was as 
much superior to that put in otherwise, and side by 
side, row for row, as it was possible to conceive. 
Last fall, using Guano, I ploughed in my wheat 
with the Guano, fearing to simply drill the wheat 
and Guano, and not being able to plough the Guano 
in and then drill the wheat, but I sowed on the sur- 
face of ‘a piece of land not reploughed, for experi- 
ment, first Guano, (200 lbs. per acre,) then rolled 
all the ground and Guano, then harrowed half the 
land, and drilled the wheat on the whole, and it 
came up quickest and the field grew faster and is 
still better than the rest. How it will hold outand 
produce at harvest, I know not yet. That which 
received the harrowing in addition to the rolling is 
better than that which was only rolled before drill- 
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ing. Drilling may be practised successfully on fal- 
lowed land by simply rolling, without reploughing, 
as I proved in the fall of 1850, and following the 
roller with the drill. It is the best way to use the 
drill, as by reploughing, the grass, first buried, is 
brought up to the surface and tends to hinder suc- 
pees drilling, and if the drill was constructed 
with a set of coulters, in a frame, working on 
hinges, ahead of and in lines between the tracks of 
the tines, the hardest and most grassy ground, that 
had once been ploughed, would be thus, by these 
coulters and the tines, so completely worked u 
that no other preparation than the fallowing, would, 
in my opinion, be necessary, and thus much of the 
cost of fallow wheat would be saved. Another 
advantage of these coulters would be, to take all 
the grass out of the way of the tines, and thus re- 
move an impediment now in the way of drilling in 
y fields. With the aid of these coulters pos- 
sibly it would be safe to use Guano, as they and the 
tines wight pe it in sufficiently deep to prevent 
that great risk of evaporation so much talked of ; 
but to ensure the successful use of Guano and at 
the same time secure the advantage of the economy 
of drilling, I have suggested to your townsmen, the 
Messrs. Sinclair, to combine their Guano Sower, 
adding tines to it, with the Drill, working the for- 
mer by a chain band, in the same frame ahead of 
the drill tines, the latter as they come on effectu- 
ally filling up the tracks of the Guano tines, and of 
course covering the Guano as deep as any one wants 
it, and thus putting the whole in close proximity to 
the wheat roots, and both sets of tines would so 
thoroughly work up the ground, that here again re- 
ploughing of fallow might be superseded, and if 
the field were ever so grassy, (I mean with grass 
turned and dead and liable to be pulled out, so as 
to choke them,) the tines depositing the Guano 
would be the ones to choke, which would make no 
odds, as the Guano would be still deposited, even 
if irregularly at times, and be covered by the wheat 
tines and all be safe, whilst the grass being torn up 
by the former, the latter would work free from the 
risk of choking; and in whatever quantities it 
might hang around the forward ones, they would 
be delivered, each one, as soon as the quantity be- 
came so large that something could trip it, and it 
would pass between the wheat tines without catch- 
ing; and in the case of the coulters, above named, 
a _ to a rope tied to the coulter frame, would 
deliver all of them at once, and the bunches of 
rass would pass the tines, I am sure, without any 
ifficulty. And now prices again. I was told by 
Mr. Pearson himself, at my house, in 1850, that the 
small demand for drills prevented their selling 
them for less than $100. It may be so, but I really 
think we farmers know something of the cost of 
work, materials and time, and oe, as we un- 
westionably do work for all, and I do think that 
e quantity of work, &c. necessary to make a 
drill, was not worth $100 then, nor is it worth 
now, the ys at present. The demand undoubted- 
ly is small, and must.continue so as long as these 
implements are sold so high as only to be within 
reach of the wealthy, and even they often won’t 
buy such things, because many who even are 
wealthy in property, do not always find it conveni- 
ent to spare such sums of money, and hence prefer 
to do without what they cannot conveniently spare 
money to buy; the great secret of domestic econo- 


ter, but I have no talent for concise style, and fear 
to touch another subject, lest I weary you beyond 
endurance. J had intended to have said something 
on the mode of using Guano and other manures, 
and especially had I intended to have referred to 
Virginia farming, which in my opinion, in its style, 
character and its success, rivals, if not surpasses, 
that of any other State or country that I know any- 
thing of, notwithstanding it has been so long and is 
still so loudly decried by all abroad, and the cry so 
cravenly admitted athome. But allI will say at 
present is, that if you have a leisure day or two 
and will apply to one Pat. Kavanaugh, of the 
steamer Columbia, for passage and directions to my 
house, that you will be as comfortably and safely 
brought here as you could wish, and if I don’t show 
you in this little county of (once his royal high- 
ness’) **King George,”’’ as fine fields, as fine farms, 
and as elegant farmers as the country can produce, 
and prove it by the quality of the growing ns 
and the style of preparation for those about to 
‘‘pitched,’’ and withal have them — you such a 
reception and welcome as onl otankers know 
how to give a stranger, then I’ll say no more about 
farming, and never again boast of Virginia, and 
barely feel proud of her, but quietly go on working 
for the ‘‘rest of mankind,’’ content to go down to 
the grave of my fathers With the honest conviction 
that as a farmer I have to the best of my skill and 
judgment “‘endeavored to do my duty.” 
Very respectfully, Asram B, Hoog. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

By this time, all planting and sowing of seeds in 
the open ground will have been finished, but such 
as are grown in pots can be removed at any time 
and put in the borders or elsewhere, to fill up any 
vacancy, to flower through the season, as plants of 
the tenderest kind, such as Chinese Hibiscuses, Sale 
vias, Pisticias, Erythunias, or Coral plant, and 
such as will make a display through the smmer 
months, may be grouped, or placed single, as fancy 
directs. These plants are easily removed from the 
pots, and taken up again, when it is time to house 
them in the fall. 

Camellias will be making fine wood. They might 
be removed to a shady situation out of doors, and 
liberally supplied with water, and occasionally 
syringed. 

Ericas, Epacrises, Tremendras, Daphnes, Coleo- 
nemas, and such like plants, should be put in situa- 
tions not too much exposed to the sun, only in the 
morning, as they are much injured by being placed 
in an open situation—if the pots could be covered 
with moss, where not inserted in the ground, it 
will be a great protection to them, and will keep 
the young fibres from being killed, which is free 
quently the case with all kinds of plants of a simi» 
lar character. 

Fuchias should have suitable sized pots, and large 
enough for the season ; give plenty of drainages and 
water—by frequently syringing you will make them 
grow more vigorously, and keep off the red spider, 
which is so destructive to them. 

All Greenhouse bulbs which have done blooming, 
set aside, and donot give them too much water 
when the foliage begins to decay, as it injures the 
bulbs, and often destroys them altogether; cease 
watering when the foliage decays, altogether, and 
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Finish planting out Dahlias, and keep them neat- 
ly tied up as they advance in growth, so as not to be 
broken down by the wind. 

Budding might be done this month of roses, lem- 
Otis, oranges, &c.—-the plants are generally increased 
in this way. Many plants may be increased from 
cuttings at this time, with more success than when 
the season is more advanced. 

Seeds that have been sown too thick should be 
Giinned out, and transplanted in other places to fill 
up the borders, which will give a better display of 

1. 


CIRCULAR. 


National Agricultural Convention. 


Wueneas the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
tire, at its meeting held in Boston, January 14, 
4852, requested its President to enter into corres- 
—_ with the Presidents of State and other 

ricultural Associations on the expediency of 
calling a Nationa, Acrico.tturat ConvENTION;— 
and whereas the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society, at its meeting at Harrisburg on the 20th 
af the same month; and the Maryland State Agri- 
cultural Society, at its meeting in Baltimore, on 
the 4th of February, ad@pted similar resolutions, 
and recommended the formation of a National Ag 
Yricultural Society;—and whereas the New York, 
Qhio and other State Societies, through their Presi- 
dents or by published Resolves, have expressed 
similar views in relation to the necessity of a closer 
hond of union between all such institutions through- 
qut our country :— 

Tuererore, the undersigned, believing from 
these indications that the time has arrived for a 
confederation of local Agricultural Societies in 
the United States, and in conformity with a Reso- 
lution of the Pennsylvania Society, authorizing the 
Presidents of the three first named Associations to 
designate time and place,—do hereby invite Dele- 

tions to meet in Convention in the City of Wash- 
— on the twenty-fourth day of June, at 10 
a’clock, A. M. 

The objects of this Convention are to organize a 
Wationat Acricutturat Society, to which the 
Various Agricultural Societies may be auxiliary; to 
eonsult together upon the general good, and to es- 
tablish, by this Society, or such other means as the 
Convention may devise, a more cordial and widely 
extended intercourse between agriculturists in our 
Own country and in other lands; to create addi- 
tional facilities for the acquisition and diffusion of 
knowledge, by books, journals, seeds and other ob- 
— of interest to the American farmer and gar- 

ener; and to act on such other matters pertaining 
to the advancement of agriculture as the wisdom 
of the Convention may judge appropriate. 

For these purposes the undersigned earnestly so- 
ficit delegations from the various State, or other 
organizations, for the promotion of agriculture in 
the several States and Territories, and where such 
arganizations do not exist, delegations from such 
districts, consisting in all cases of such number of 
persons as it may be deemed expedient to appoint. 
"As it has been considered desirable to name an 
earlier ~~ for this Convention than was at first ex- 
pected, this circular is issued before the concur- 





rence of several of the State Agricultural Socie- 
ties could be obtained. Their respective Presidents 
gre therefore requested to add their names to this 
eall, and to give immediate publicity to the same 





‘through the papers and periodicals of the day. 


A large and general attendance is confidently am 
ticipated. : 

Societies will please transmit at an early date a 
list of the delegates they have appointed, to Daniea 
Ler, M..D., Agricultural Department, Patent Of 
fice, Washington. 

ARSHALL P. Winper, Pres’t Mass. Board of A 
REDERICK Watts, “Penn. State Agr. 
Cuas. B. CaLverRtT, a d. , a. = 
Henry Wacer, oo ‘eee 3 = 
Tuomas Stocks, South Cen. Agr. Soc, 
RTHUR Watts, ** Ohio State Board of 
James TALLMADGE, 
Joun C. Gray, 
Josern A. WricHT, 
Geo. A. NesmirH, 
Frepericx Hotprook, “ Vt. + = 
Oe ee 
3 > Editors will please notice this Circular. 
ST TT TTT 
REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS, 
Reported for the American Farmer by J. W. & E. Reynolds, 

There has been considerable animation in the To 
bacco market since our last monthly report, and the 
rates have somewhat improved, although we do not 
alter our quotations, which are as follows: common 
dark crop and second, $24 to 3}; good crop, $4 to 
4}; good and fine red. $5} to 8; ground leaf, $3 
8—as per quality. We earnestly look for better 
prices, and think we do so with GREAT REASON, 
considering the at present very low rates, and the 
smallness of the crops for the last six years; these, 
taken in connection with the recent large sales of 
Western tobacco in New Orleans, is, we think, a 
sufficient guarantee for our favorable opinion as to 
the rise of an article now already below its average 
value. 

Gram.—Prime red wheat, 93 to 96c.—White, 96 
to $1—do., for family flour, $1.03 to $1.06. Rye, 
75c.—Corn, 56 to 59c.—for white and yellow, 57 to 
60c.—Oats, 37 to 40c. 

Flour, Howard st. and City Mills $4.12} a 4.2% 
family do. $5.25; bakers’ extra $5—demand fair; 
Rye Flour $3.75; Corn Meal, $3 a 3.12—Beef Cat- 
tle, $3.75 a 4.50 on the hoof, equal to $7.50 a 8.50 
nett, and averaging $4.30 gross—Hogs, $7.50 a 7.75 
—Peas, and Beans, market bare, last sales Peas 1,12 
per bush. and Beans, $2.25—Hay, baled 16 a 18; 
loose in wagons 13 a 15; baled Straw, 13a 16 per 
ton—Molasses, N. O. 28 a 30; Cuba sweet, 20 a 22; 
P. Rico, 26 a 30—Oil, sperm, $1.30 a 1.35 for fall, 
$1.35 a 1.40 for winter—Pork, demand active; Mess 
$18 a 18.50—Lard, 10 a 11—Rice, prices have ad- 
vanced to $4.25 a 4.37—Sugars, active, and stock 
much reduced; N. O. $4.75 a 5.62; P. Rico, $5.62 
—Whiskey, Pa. in bbls. 203 a 21, and Balt. 214 a 21. 

Wool—Jas. Baynes, dealer, reports the following 
cash rates: Saxony and full blood 35 a 40c.; 3 blood 
30 a 33; 3 do. 26a 30; } and com. and tub, 23 a 28; 
pulled lambs 22 a 25; do. long 23 a 26, unwashed 
16 a 18. 


Early Wheat.—We were shown last week, a very | 
fine sample of Mediterranean Wheat, in head, the 
stalks from 3 to 4} feet high, raised by Mr. Vansant, 
at the Manual Labor School farm, near Baltimore 
—the best we have seen this season, in this vicinity, 





Horticutturat Exursition.—A most beautiful 
display was made on the 27th and 28th ult. at Tem- 
perance Hall, N. Gay street, by the Md. Horticul- 
tural Society, and the June exhibition is expected 
to be held at the same place on the 16th inst., and 





will be found worthy the attention of the lovers 
of Flora.—It will be avery interesting display. 
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M’CORMICK’S 
WORLD'S FAIR PREMIUM REAPER, 


For Sale by E.. WHITMAN & CQO., Battimore. 


Price of Reaper, $125; additional price, with Mower, $30. 


a 

This machine will be sold upon a written guaranty, stating explicitly what it wih porta and if 
it does not omen with the guaranty upon which it is sold, it may be returned and the money re 
funded. It will do more work, and do it with more ease, and is considered far superior to any other 
Reaper inuse. Farmers will do well to give it a trial. 

Pamphlets containing description of machine and the trial of it in Europe, can be had on applicar 
tion, by mail or otherwise, to E. Wuirman & Co., who are the regular agents for the sale of them in 
Baltimore. A full description of the above may be seen by referring to the last number of the 
«American Farmer.”’ junel E. WHITMAN & CO. 














E. Whitman & Co.’s Premium Iron Thrasher, the cylinder of which 
will last 100 years in constant use. 

It is a common remark by those using this machine, that no man would use any other if he knéw 
the great advantages of these. We have recently made an improvement in the teeth or spikes of this 
wend which adds very much to its strength and durability, and can now recommend them to do 
more work with the same amount of power, and that they are more durable, will break less grain and 
thresh cleaner than any other machine made in this country. 

Prices—20 inch, $45; 24 in. $50; do. extra heavy, $60. . 

The Straw Carrier may be attached, and it is a simple fixture, which saves the labor of some {Wo 
gr three hands, will separate the grain from the straw more perfectly than it can be done by hand 
Additional price, with Straw Carrier, $15, $18 and $20. june l 


| E. WHITMAN & Co.’s ae 
PREMIUM WROUGHT IRON RAILWAY HORSK POWER, 


Which has received all the premiums that have| cultural Society, to E. Warrman, for his 
éver been awarded to Railway Powers of any de-{| Improved Wrought Iron Railway Horse 
scription by the Md. State Agricultural Society,viz:; Power, 

1g49—First Premium of the Maryland Agri- 1851—To E. by rege the Maryland ~ - 














cultural Society, to E. Warman, for his Agricultural Society, for their Improved 
Wrought Iron Railway Horse Power, aad rought Iron Railway Horse Power, a Ce 
1850—First Premium of the Maryland Agri- tificate of Pre-eminence, over all others, 
junel Price, $100. Ne 
BAMROROUGH’S FANS. GRANT’S CRADLES and FAN MILLS, for — 


of the celebrated BAMBOROUGH FANS | Sale wholesale and retail by 
aS eh,  Fernses in Md. and Va. knowing the} _ June 1 : E. WHITMAN & CO, 





value of a good Wheat Fan Mill, will apply direct! SWEEP HORSE POWERS of the most ap- 


° . WHITMAN & CO., who are the sole own- | proved patterns, for sale by 
Ri this patent in Maryland. june l june l E. WHITMAN & CQ. 
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‘SINCLAIR & 00.’S 

THRASHING MACHINE, 
Awarded the 

FIRST PREMIUM 


By the Maryland State and Talbot County Agri- 
cultural Societies, held last fall. 


The gentlemen composing these committees were selected 
as the most prominent as regards practice and science, and 
farmers well skilled in the working aud construction of ag- 
ricultural machinery. The committees (the State Commit- 
tee particularly,) after a thorough examination of the vari- 
ous Threshing Machines exhibited irom this city, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, &c. awarded the first premium in favor of our 
Imrprovep Wrovcntr Iron Exvastic Cruinper. The im- 
provement consists in greater strength and elasticity, at the 
game time constructed in the most simple manner, all the 
parts being so admirably adjusted and secured, that it is ren- 
dered im possible for any of the teeth to become slack or fly 
out, or any part of the cylinder or concave to become de- 
ranged by any ordinary pressure, or the highest speed the 
cylinder may be driven. We make four sizes, viz: 16 inch 
—20—25 and 30 inch. Price, $35, 240, $50 and $60.—Sizes 

erally preferred and recommended ure the and 25 
Fret . Straw Carriers attached to order at $15 to le 

Also for sale, our usual assortment of SWEEP and Rail- 
way HORSE POWERS—constructed on the same principle 
as those sold extensively during the last season, which, with 
scarcely one exception, have succeeded, and given entire 
satisfaction to purchasers. 

The following set of THRASHING MACHINERY is most 
prominent, generally sold, and warranted, viz: 








4 Horse Power No.2, . «+ «+ §100 
Qinch Thresher, . +.» «© + « « 50 
Straw Carriers, . 28 . . - « 








Driving Belt, . . e . . . * 
For large Wheat growers, or those wanting a Horse Power 
of greater capactty than ordinary, we recommend our First 
Class,or No 3 Power, which affords sufficient power for 
— the 30 inch Thresher, Corn Mill, Page’s Saw 

ill, &c. 

Yet on hand a few of of Hussey’s celebrated REAPING 
AND MOWING MACHINES. 

GRAIN CRADLES and Scythes complete, with iron and 
wood braces. 

Horse, Hay and Gleaning RAKES, Loafer and common 
Hand Rakes, Scythes, Snathes, Forks and HARVEST 
TOOLS generally.—CULTIVATORS of various sorts and 
patterns. PLOUGHS for flushing and cultivation. 


WHEAT AND CORN FANS. 
30 CHAFFING and SEPARATING MILLs on 
hand, and manufacturing for the approaching 
season. These combine all the recent improvements, both 
as regards powertul Chaffers for reducing the grain to the 
finest quality for market or seeding. Price, with three rid- 


dies, a double and single Screen, $25, $30, or $35 each. 
Additional Riddles, and Sreens—if required—price extra. 


RUTABAGA SEED. 
Fr SALE,—Superior lot of 
RUTA BAGA SEED, impor- 
ted last spring. Also, MANGEL 
WURTZEL, Sugar Beet, large white 
and yellow Carrot, Dale’s Hybrid Turnip, and large field 
Cabbage seed. All the above for field cultivation, soil- 
ing cattle, &c. Also a prime lot of TABLE TURNIP seed, 
grown at our Seed Gardens last year. 














June 1 ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO, 





Bone Dust. 
HE subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warranted 
free from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited. 
Also a second quality article, composed in part of Bones, and 
in part of Fiesh of Animals, being a quick and erful fer- 


tilizer, at 35 cents per bushel or $12 per ton. He has lately 
made such an improvement in his machinery for crushing 


bones, as to enable him to sell an articie better than ever be- | 


fore offered, a sample of which can be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer. 


manner in which it is manuiuctured, 55 to 60 lbs, per bushel, 





Factory. 





My Bone. Dust weighs, from the | *tect. 


consequently there are 10 Ibs. of Bone more than that only 
weighing 45 or 50 Ibs. per bushel—I am, therefore, compeli- 
ed to make my price 55 cents, or be at a serious loss by my 
improved machinery. 

None of my manufactured Bone Dust is sold, except at my 
. JOSHUA HORNER. 
I furnish to my customers, when bags are not sent, 2 bush- 


el bags, at 6 1-4 cents each. 


Reference.—Messrs. Randolph, Gollbart & Co., 158 Ti:ames e 
May 1-7 


ad 
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REAPING MACHINES. | 
INCE my last advertisement in the American Farmer for , 
May, some kind friend has sent me by mail the missing ° 


Pamphici published by McCormick, which I advertised for.— 
As it cannot do me much harm, I will pass lightly over it, cull- , 


ing a few specimens to show the quality. It contains exclama- 
tions! such as (“‘excelsior !*”) (“‘pro-di-gi-ous,’’) with the flourish 
of one who would affect to whistle down an argument when he 
finds he is getting the worst of it—that I have the “audacity 
Salsely to say,” &c., “as basely as falsely say,’ &c., and other 
coarse expressions. : 
In allusion to the Cleveland trial on the “hurricane day,’ he 
=— from his own Agent, (as he can find nothing else to quote 
rom in his own favor relative to that trial,) thus: ‘“‘*Mr. Hussey’s 
machine alone operated on the first day, on account of the 
weather, during less than half an hour’’—and then adds, in 
own words, “before the storm commenced.”? This is a state- 
ment, deliberately made, without the slightest foundation, and 
directly in the face of the official report of the Jury, and the ac- 
counts in the newspapers, whose editors were on the spot, 
drenched with rain, not a dry thread about them, long before a 
straw was cut—all of which McCormick had read. is wron 
inst me has been perpetrated for the pn mong of leaving the 
impression with the American reader, that my Machine being 
tried first, had good weather to cut in, and that his Machine was 
stopped by the storm which succeeded. Now both machines 
were tried under precisely the same circumstances. My ma- 
chine cut its half hour in the storm to the satisfaction of all, and 
the reason his did not cut its half hour, was because it could not 
be made to cut one half yard. . 
Mr. McCormick 8 on to say—‘‘Mr. Hussey, in a late adver- 
tisement in the (Baltimore) American Farmer, quoting from an 
glish paper, as basely as falsely says: ‘All difficulties were re- 
moved by McCormick’s throwing down the gauntlet.’ Thus 
lussey would make me a partner to the trial.” I only quoted 
from the English paper, the editor of which very justly pre- 
sumed that McCormick was at the bottom of it, and I knew not 
to the contrary. I am accusedof the base falsehood, when I hed 
distinctly stated in the American Farmer, before I saw the ac- 


cusation, that McCormick knew my machine too well to run the | ¢, 


risk of challenging me himself. 

In my introduction to my pamphlet, I remarked, that my ma- 
chine, when tried before the Exhibition Jury, at Tiptree Hall, 
was improperly adjusted for the work, and wroasty put together, 
in consequence of which the ignorant raker failed to deliver the 
sheaves, and it stopped as a matter of course, and was immedi- 
ately laid aside after cutting a few feet—and further, that my 
machine was never tried in presence of that Jury by any other 
= or i=) any —_ ———e Mr. ape rat o ° 7 yon aa 

g pamphlet, sa at e “audacity ely to sa at 
it was on such a'(single) trial that the Exhibition Medal was 

of. The word single was added by himself—I said no 

such thing. Is not this “audacity”? as well as “falsehood ?”? 
ough the machines were taken twice to the field by the 
authorities of the Exhibition, each trial was made by different 
jurymen, as Mr. Dodge’s letter shows; both trials took place in 
my nee, at both of which my machine was in the same con- 
dition, and worked by the same common laborer. 


me trial—both 
trials were of the same character in every essential ee, 
and both constituted the one test made by the Exhibition au- 
thorities, and I repeat, it was on such a one-sided test that the 
medal was of—and as to the justice of such an award, 
I will quote the London Times, as follows: 








'S | may be no disappointment in my receivi 





“A trial has taken place before the Cleveland Agricultural So- 
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ciety of the respective merits of McCormick’s and Hussey’s 
American Reaping Machines, and the report of the jury of 

tical men, appointed by the it of both parties to cide the 
question of merit, is favorable to the latter implement. This 
DECISION THROWS CONSIDERABLE DOUBT UPON TEE JUSTICE 
OF THE AWARD OF A GREAT MEDAL AT THE EXHIBITION TO 





| McCormicx’s.”— n 


, Oct. 7. 

Mr. McCormick insinuates that he did not send a suitable man 
to England to work his machine—who credits this? He was evi- 
dently satisfied with him until the Cleveland trial. 

Mr. McCormick says that a Committee reported in favor of 
his machine in 1844, near Richmond, Va. . Botts, Editor of 
the Southern Planter at that time, advised me, on the mo: 
of that day, not to go to the field, for “‘a trap was laid for me. 
The result proved it,—one gentleman who permitted his name 
to be put to that paper, bought one of my machines within four 
days after, and would not have McCormick’s at any price. In 
consequence of this report, Mr. McCormick sold several ma- 
chines. The following is an account of some of them:— 

A gentleman in Virginia writes to me as follows: 

“March 10, 1852.—I am anxious to buy one of your 
and have thought proper to address you thus early, that 

f itin time, provided 

u can furnish me. I have had four of McCormick’s, and have 

en compelled to lay them aside. I also tried his improved 
Reaper last year, but it did not answer.’? 

Another Virginian writes :— 

“May 6, 1852.—To show you the standing of Wheat Rea 
in this neighborhood, I will inform you that one of my ne 
bors bought of McCormick two Reapers, and that they have = Bo 
since worked 12 hours—they were immediately after bei 

‘Another Virginian writes, alluding to my Teaper, which he 

er Virginian writes, alludin m per, 
has used for yeara:-—"l think them sdmirable machines, far bet- 
ter than McCormick’s, of which I have two. 

By ps ry | in England might have preferred McCormick’s 
but I should have preferred yours.”? 

Another Virginian writes—dated March 12, 1852:—“I have 
worked yours advan usly and satisfactorily; it has well sus- 
tained, during the whole time, its well earned and deserved repu- 
ation. McCormick’s is nota superior maehine to yours—I have 
used ye like circumstances, and give the preference to 

rs decidedly. 
yAnother gentleman in Virginia writes, under date of Feb. 
1852:—“‘I feel very anxious to try one of your Reapers 


jeman i i 
May 10, 182:—“Tho’ I could ill afford it, I bo 
Cormick’s, and tried it alongside of yours in 
Perfornved all tents hile the ser lout about 
» while other us 

of a getting out of order and not doing the work 
per it = ae come wet on, never deviating from 
A in Delaware, writes, iy La eegit | wh Agent 
was here last summer veral 

one of them. Irefused. He then 
whic 
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Cormick’s agent so. I further told him then that I wished to . had the ground ploughed in April and strewed over it 10 bushels 
buy a new and good substantial Reaper, but preferred Hussey’s, | of lime, and about same of ashes, and chip dirt from wood 
should buy one of his, with all the improvements.”? | harrowed it well with Cultivator, and when I put on the Saits, 
T have to-day (May 21st) received the following from a gentle- | sowed in Turnip Seed, Timothy and Clover, and 
man in Penna., dated May 19, 1852:—‘‘Several of my neighbors! witha brush. ‘The crops of “7 was 70 bushels thatat 25 ets, 
had McCormick’s last season, but sent them all back.”? brought $17.50, and at the rate of $70 per acre. summer, 
other Virginia gentleman writes: —— | (1851) the crop of good hay was 1100 Ibs. or at the rate of 234 tong 
“*Would you not find it to your interest to come on with it, per acre, and now (May, 1852,) the appearance of the grass on 
(Hussey’s Reaper) as McCormick’s Reapers are entirely choak- the same is far better than it was last year. Many persons have 
ed off, being thought now a failure.”’ been to see this small, though satisfactory opprmeet, and are 
I cannot take the liberty of publishing the names of the writers becoming convinced of the benefits of your Fertilizer. 
of these letters, without their authority—but the originals will; PRice $3 PER BARREL, CONTAINING 300 POUNDS. 
be shown to any one desirous of seeing them—or their names| Pamphlets, containing certificates and recommendations, can 
will be furnished to those desirous of further information; suf-| be obtained by add P. STOCKTON CHAPPELL, 
: fice it to say, that they embrace some of the most wealthy and| june 1 Office 165 Lombard street, 


extensive farmers in their respective ——, BED HUSSEY MA RYLAND AGRICULTURAL DEPOT 
penne antennae pane ALND, Agency forthe sale of all hinds of COUNTR ¥ 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. PRODUCE, as received direct from the producer. 


ye subscriber (successor to P. 8. Chappell,) would call the Sirn—We would most respectfully submit to your notice 




















attenti } C : ‘om. | 2nd consideration the above step in our business, as being an 
ad pation of OOF aoe -y my teppei | object of great interest and convenience ; and as the under. 
ds, and known as ? taking is a new era in tie march of modern improvement, its 

great importance cannot be too highly appreciated by the un- 


“CHAPPELL’S IMPROVED FERTILIZER.” derstanding and enlightened agriculturist. The nature of 


The improvements recent!y made in the manufacture of the this — is simply the establishment of a receptacle for 
Fertilizer, by adding vn ges mely Ad Bones dissolved in | your produce, where the same is sold to the best possible 
ae =. a = te beeline mes ——- cy advantage, ata small remuneration. Located as we are in 
though prepared a amuch increased cos fe Tarnished atthe | Che untae des ae er a bad ane ed 
One barrel of Chappell’s Improved Fertilizer containsas much | 804 most flourishing market of whicli we can boast—we can. 
Phosphate of Lime as 300 lbs. best Peruvian Guano; therefore, | not mt o— flattering ourselves a success must attend 
by the application of 600 Ibs. (two barrels) of the Fertilizer to an | Our undertaking. Ail we have to ask of you are vour favors 
A of ground, it is supplied with as much Phosphate of Lime, | and support; and on our part, we pledge all of our best en- 
and at much less cost and Inbor, as if 6 ibs. best Peruvian Gu- | deavors to consummate a work of such great importance to 

ano had been used. It is the cheapest, most certain and durable | the satisfaction of all parties. 
py ST — worn-out lands, and restore fer-} " we name in partsuch produce as would meet with a ready 
e following letter from Com. T. Ap. C. Jones, who has or- sale, viz: Pouttry, Ecos, BuTTer, Potatoes, Fruits, &c, 
dered largely for his spring crop, testifies to the action of the | &¢. All written communications will receive immediate at- 
Fertilizer in comparison with Peruvian and Patagonian Guano: | tention, and all orders for anything in or out of our line, will 
be thankfully received ; and any information we can impart, 


nee ERaeaee Tit, Vien SNEED, | to Ginateen of the aneinet &e. will be cheerfully give 

P. Stockton Chappell—Dear Sir:—I suppose I am indebted to ! “guar spo Bo satay : ee 
your kindness for Steer of the Deiienote Sem, of 17th March, | We will have agents acting for us in all the principal 
ontaining notice of transfer of ‘South Baltimore Chemicai | markets—men of experience—and when a consignment is 
orks” to you. I should have sooner acknowledged your at- | made, should we think the same could be disposed of to bet 
tention, but I was anxious to see a further development of the | ter advantage in a retail manner, we shall operate accordingly. 
effects of your Fertilizer before I wrote. You may recollect; Thus you see our business is new from the start. Your 
that pee year ago S eeres Be —~F gery = (a ton) | merehandize, which would tormerly pass through some half 
with ss ss i = og ne bs pe Pog | a dozen hands, and as many profits taken from the same, be- 
yarigon with Peruvian and Patagonian Eusno, at about equal | oo yates consumed, will now be subject to but a 





seeded with 

und was in the finest heart, 200 lbs. of Peruvian guano 
firing been ploughed in after Snowing, but before seeding, 
which was done with Pennock’s drill. The last dressing of gu 


crops. ‘The — on which the barley 


1 

cost. The effect on the barley was decidedly in favor of the | 
Fertilizer beyond all question; while upon wheat, corn and| | 
grass, the difference was scarcely discernable on the growing | signmeut, would be advisable, particularly when you have 
ew last year was | a water communication with us, as then we would make it 
lorence wheat on the 3d day of October, 1851; the | 


fig A communication through mail, apprising us of a con- 


our duty to look up buyers, if possible, and remit an account 
of sales by return conveyance. 
TERMS—For selling Poultry, Eggs, Butter, &c. 12 per 


ano was carefully sown broadcast transversely to the s ring | cent.; Potatoes, Fruits, &c. 10 per cent.; and all other kinds 


dressing of guano, and to the belt of the Fertilizer, through the 
barley, which separated the Peruvian and Patagonian guano, 
e course Of the drill crosses obliquely the beltof about six- 

ty feet, on which the Fertilizer was used a year ago. 

My wheat, like most wheat of the season, is but middling; m:; 

was ploughed very deep, and, although it is high and roll- 
ing, the wheat has suffered oo a redundancy of mois- 
ture; nevertheless, the wheat on the part on which the Fertil- 


izer was used at the time of sowing the barley, in April, 1861, is 
not only higher but er, has a better color, and is in every 


ct more promising than the wheat on either side of it, not- 
withstanding the pouBLe dressing of Guano to one of the Fer- 
tilizer. I have also ten acresof corn ground in wheat, on which 
ur Fertilizer was used and sown in comparison with Peruvian 
Guano and repeated at the time of sowing the wheat; the Fer- 
tilizer so tar holds its own, and should I live to see it, i will give 
you particulars of the harvest. ‘ 
The conclusions to which my mind is brought by the foregoing 
experiments are: . 
irst—That at an equal cost, with less labor, and far greater 
mvenience in its application, your Fertilizer is Fm Ng to 
e average quality of Peruvian Guano when first applied, and 
gouch more durable in its effects on after crops. , 
Secondly—That six hundred pounds (two barrels) of Fertili 
Zer, incorporated with the soil with the harrow before seeding 
or ting, is better than 300 pounds of Peruvian Guano, to 






the Farmer is compelled to add, with very considerable 
labor, 14g bushels gypsum, the cost of which will bring the Gu- 
wat lOWESt FATES, 10. ..+seeceesecccesersccesereesees ee S100 
t cost of 600 Ibs. Fertilizer «= 6.00 
Difference in favor of Fertilizer....... $1.50 

Very respectfully, &c. 


ad T. AP. C. JONES. 
Extract of a letter from Dr. E. CHANDLEE: 
. Cuester County, Pa., May 25, 1862. 
On the 20th of Aug. 185), | applied 150 Ths. of your Fertilizer 

upon a fourth of an acre or pour land, that had not been farmed 

for forty years previous to the application of the Fertilizer. I 





of merchandize that is saleable in this market, will be dis- 
posed of on the most reasonable terms, and purchases made 
accordingly. 
Very respectfully, yours, Ff. B. DIDIER & BRO, 

References throughoul the State—Hon. John Nelson, Messrs. 
Hickiey & Bro., Balumore City; Jesse Slingluff, Esq., Wm. 
Orndorff, Esq., Noah Worthington, Esq., Baltimore County; 
Isaac Slingluff, Esq., Wm. Crumrine, t&sq., Carroll Co.; D. 
Schley, Esq., Frederick County ; Leonard Hays, Esq., R. 8, 
Kirk, Esq., Montgomery Co; Chas. H. Bouldin, Esq., Har- 
ford Co.; C. R. Howard, Esq., Col. James Piper, Samuel 
Brown, Esq., Howard Co.; Col. Thomas Tenant, Edw. Ten- 
ant, Edw. Covey, Nicholas Orem, Robt. Banning, W. H. W. 
Powell, Esqs., ‘'albot Co.; James Wallis, Esq , Vorchester 
Co.; Messrs. Collins & Hynson, Kent Co.; Pere Wilmer, 
Esq., Queen Anne’s Co. 


Maryland Agricultural Warehouse, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE anp SEED STORE, wholesale and 
retail, F. B, DIDIER and T. TENANT' DIDIER, Proprie- 
tors, No. 97 N. PACA, near Franklin street, have now in 
store a large and assorted stock of Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements, of the most approved kinds, and daily 
making new additions; Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, 
&e. 

N. B. We are agents for the sale of D. Miller’s celebrated 
Fruit and Ornamental TREES, from the Cumberland Nurse- 
ries, Pa. Also, for the sale of Dr. X. Bulleno’s Great Ameri- 
ean Remedy ‘or ‘an and Beast. against the many iils which 
flest: is heir to—the same ior sale vy our agents througl«ut 
tae County— cure guarautied, or no charge made.) 

june t F. B. DIDIEK & BRC, 
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LEWIS G. MORRIS’ THIRD ANN UAL SALE, 
By Auction, oF 


(MPROVED.BREEDS of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


ILL take place at MOUNT FORDHAM, Westches- 

ter oe i miles from the City Hall of New York,) on 
'EDNESDAY, June 9, 1852. James M. Miller, Auctioneer. 
Application need not be made at private sale, as I decline 
in all cases, so as to make it an object for persons at a dis- 
gnce touttend. Sale positive to the highest bidder, without 


rvé. 
revimbering about fifty head of Horned Stock, includiug a 
RED SHorRT 
florns, Devons, und Ayrsuires; Sourupown Buck Lamas, 
and a very few Ewes; Surrotk and Essex Swine. Cata- 
es, with full Pedigrees, &c., &c., will be ready for de- 
livery On the first of May—to be obtained from the subscri- 
per, or at the offices of any of the principal Agricultural Jour- 
nails or Stores in the Union. ‘I'his sale will offer the best op- 
portunity to obtain very fine Animals I ever have given, as I 
shall reduce my herd lower than ever before, contemplating 
atrip to Europe, to be absent a year, and shall not have an- 
otber sale unt) 1854. 
It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our State 
icultural Society, that [ was the most successful exhubit- 
qr of Domestic Animals at the late State Fair. 
Iwill also offer a new feature to American Breeders—one 
which works well in Europe; that is, letting the services of 
animals; and will solicit propositions from such as see 
ittotry it. ConpiTions—The animal hired, to be at the 
risk of the owner, unless by some positive neglect or care- 
jessness of the hirer; the expense of transportation to and 
from, to be borne jointly; the term of letting, to be one year 
or less, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by parties—to 
be paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away; circum- 
stances would vary the price; animal to be kept in accor- 
ce with instructions of owner, before taking him away. 
offer the following conditions, three celebrated Prize 
Bulls, ““Masor,’? a Devon, nine years old; “‘LaMaRTINE,’’ 
Short Horn, four years old; ‘“‘Lorp Eryuotme,” Short 
Horn, three years old. Pedigreess will be given in Cata- 


es. 
At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them 
tefore) I shall have secured two or three yearly setts of their 
eny; and I shall send out in August next a new impor- 
fon of male animals—I shall not want the services of 
ther of these next year. 1 would notsell them, asi wish to 
Keep control of their propagating qualities hereafter. 
I also have one imported Buck, the prize winner at Ro- 
ter last fall, imported direct from the celebrated: Jonas 
g8B; and also five yearling Bucks, winners also, bred by 
me, from Bucks and Ewes imported direct from the above 
celebrated breeder; they will be let on the same conditions 
as the Bulls, excepting that I will keep them until the party 
biring Wishes them, and they must be returned to me again 
@ or about Christmas Day. By this plan, the party hiring 
pain of the risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year 
und. All communications by mail must be prepaid, and 1 
mill prepay the answers. . G. RRIS. 
Mount Forpuam, March, 1852. ap 1-3t. 


ee VERMONT. 


4 fast trotting Morgan and Black 
Hawk STALLION will stand the ensu- 
ing season, commencing on the Ist of April, 
c and ending on the Ist day of July, as follows; 
ondays and Tuesdays at Samuel Owings’, near Tiiadelphia, 
oward County; Wednesdays and Thursdays at Ellicott’s 
Gills, Howard County; Fridays and Saturdays at Pikesville, 
timore County. 

ermont was purchased at the New York State Agriculta- 
Fair last. September, for the sum of $1000. See small bills. 
‘ERMS: ‘$15 the season, payable ae in advance. 


GEORGE BURGESS. 
Ellicott’s Mills, March 11, 1852. 


Ap 1-3mo. 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, § CO. Machinists 
d Manufucturers, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Balti- 
More, are now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others 
in want of Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with 
any thing in their line. ‘hey can furnish Portable Saw Mills 
Peo by steam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels ; Horse 
wers of various sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $190, and 
ch simple, strong and power:ul. Their Horse Power and 
ashing Machine, they are prepared to supply at the low 
ice of $125 complete; the Thrashing Machines without the 
jorge power, according to size, at 230, 40,65 and $75; Im- 

















7 GENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 

A SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 

ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of the different 

breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, §c. purchased 

to order and carefully shipped to any part of the 

United staces—for which a reasonable commission will be 

charged. ‘The following are now on the list and for sale viz: 
—— bred Short Horns and Grade Cattle 


do Alderney do do 
Do do Ayrshire 
Do do Devons do do 
Do do South Down Sheep 
Do do Oxfordshire do © 
Do do Leicester co 


Swi ie and Poultry of different breeds. 

All le..ers, post paid, will be promptly attended to. Ad- 
dress AARON CLEMENT 
Cedar st. above 9th st., Philadelphia. 


peepee subscriber having a larger 
flock than is convenient to keep, offers 
for sale a number of very superior Ewes, 2 
and 3 years oid this spiiug, wii or without 
the lambs now by their side—they are 3 and 
3-4 New Oxfordshire, crossed upon the Lei- 
cester, and some on the South Down breed. They are 
well worthy the attention of gentlemen wishing to improve 
their flucks, and will be sold on very reasonable terms. Ad- 
dress WM. JESSUP, Cockeysville, Balt. Co. Md. or apply 
to Mr. Sands, at the Farmer office. may 1-5t 


TO FARMERS. 


NHE Subscribers have in store, and offer for sale at 
the very lowest market rates, 
arias GuANno, imported this season inthe Barque 
10. 
Fagegonian Guano in bags, a very superior article. 
1000 bushels Ground Bone, in barrels suitable for ship- 
ping. 


300 bushels Clean Clover Seed 

Ground Plaster in barrels. r 

Prime Timothy Seed. 

Reynolds’ Superior Corn’Sheller. 

Fresh Millet Seed. 

Rock Salt for Salting Stock. 

Mammoth Corn for Seed. 

Fish, Bacon, Tar, Renovator, &c. 

They guarantee the purity of all Guano 

their hands, and every attention given to 











ing thromh 
ie proper 8 


ment of articles ordered. Address 
W. WHITELOCK & Co. 
mh 4t. Corner of Gay and High streets, Balto. 





TO FARMERS. 


4 hee undersigned, by this meth- 
od, would apprize the Agricul- 
>= tural community, that he is still en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the renowned Wiley, Empire, 
and other choice Plows. He also manufactures and has for 
sale, a number of the best and most efficient Farming Imple- 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as his 
terms are such as cannot fail to please. All implements 
guaranteed. 

Agents for the Wiley, Empire, Boston, Woodstock, 

and other Plow Castings. A. G. MOTT. 
At the old stand, No. 38 Ensor, street, and at No. 51 N. 
Paca street, opposite the Hand Tavern, Bait. mh-l. 


RUTA BAGA. 


UST received from England, per 

steamer Canada, 
1000 Ibs. Skirving’s genuine Swed- 
ish or RUTA BAGA TURNIP 
SEED, saved from transplanted roots—price §1 per Ib. 

500 Ibs. Common RUTA BAGA—price 75 cts. per Ib.; also 
MANGOLD WORTZEL, SUGAR BEET, Fietv CAR 
ROT, &c.; also, a general assortment of first rate ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEEDS, for sale by 
SAMUEL AULT & SON, 
jr" 1-3t Corner Culvert and Water streets. 


Mexican Guano. 
UANO—700 tons Mexican Guano, in store and for sale 
by STIRLING § AHERNS, 54 Buchanan’s wharf, at 
per ton of 2240 Ibs. 

We have the following certificate from Dr. David Stewart, 
who analyzed the Guano. ‘It contains the largest propor- 
tion of Phosphates I have ever met with—where they are de- 
ficient in a soil, this Guano ischeaper and much more per- 




























proved Seed und Corn Planter; Portal.e Tobacco Press; Port- 
ableGrist Mills complete, $163. .* 


manent than the Peruvi Signed, 
June 1-tf, . Daviv Stewaat,” | 
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(Waeecer’s Compinep THREsHER AND WINNOWER.] 





By WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 





HE subscribers offer this season a new and _most valuable 
Machine in the successful cqubination of a WINNOWER 
with their Overshot Thresher.. It is easil ¥,! driven with a one 
Double Horse Power, and has now oe airly tested, a large 
number having been in constant use during the past threshing 


season. 
We have numerous letters from gentlemen who have used the 
and gave extracts from a few of them in our adver- 
of last month, and we now insert a few more. We 
might add a large number, but it is deemed unnecessary. 
(From R. Olney, of Portage, N. Y.) 

eepesns. Waeeter, Me.icx & Co.—I will now state some 
erg re your Thresher and Winnower. We first used 
it to thres Oats, — were good and ly very long straw.— 
and 





With 6 hands w it for any market, 60 
bushels per hour’ while running. This is not guess work, as is 
frequen & case, but we kept the time to the minutes, and 
much | ue might have been made had we exe! our- 
selves was heavy and very long straw. We 


averaged 20 to 25 ~~ an = hear, using a pair of mules and a 
span of very light horses alternately, but wii —, team alone 
and 6 hands I can_thresh 400 bushels ts a day and half 
that quantity of Wheat, and make it no harder for team or hands 
than ordinary farm work. The machine is admirably adapted to 
the farmer’s use; can be worked at so little expense and in bad 
weather when little else can be done. It is of the most simple 
and durable a. there being nothing liable to break or 
soon wear out that a common farmer can repair. It cleans 
the grain well and wastes less than any other I ever examined. 
A write thus <p that you ay understand the facts as they 
; the figures I have siven being taken from our ordinary 
threshing without any effort to hurry business.’ 


{Extract from a poate PY Osborn, Esq., of Waterville, 


“Messrs. WHeeter, MELICE & Co.: :Gentlemen—My uncle 
= me to say to you that his Winnower x more than answered 
expectations. My own opinion ma athered from the 

= that I want one as soon as you can it. Itis unques- 
tionably the most perfect thing ever got up for ihveshing and 
Cleaning. I have —_——— uaintance with labor-saving 
Agricultural id I never yet saw any thing which for 
its Ce! and periet adaptation to the wants of Farmers, 
compared with your Machine.” 








[From Chester Olney, Dal Dated March 1st, 1862.} 
“Messrs. Wueever, Meticx & Coe year I employed 


Mr. Olney with one of your Powers to do my 
I must cheerfull mete Be that Se ba -§ 1 done 
better, with a _less number of ever 
bekeg with Cher machines. It averaged (ron pA A 20. t0 
per hour of Wheat and twice asm as much of 


[From H. J. Crewell, Bag Esq., Columbia, N. Y.} 
eM Wuee er, Meuicx & oe): 


| gp Py ay! you sent p' Soom, ex- 
can furnish it a angen one 


‘(rom a second letter of B. Fr Bridgeport, N. Y.— 


Lied Marek ¢ 9, 1862. rok} 
“Messrs. WHeeEver, Meticx & Co.—I am not able todo 
your Winnower the justice it deserves. I have used it since 
August and it has earned $500 without asking for work, while 
other machines have been begging for it. I have had aman run- 
ning it who has an 8 Horse Machine of his own and good of its 
kind, but he could not pet ot Werk with it. I have taken pains to 
exhibit the operation of your machine, and have seen none but 
pronounce it the most perfect in use. It has threshed 25 bushels 
Whoa My and is ——— of pareeping 3 200 oe Per a of of 
Wheat was of 
the machine for seed without other cleaning. 5 * it it will cl clean 
better than any Fanning Mill I ever used.”? 


(From J. Glendening, Esq., Newport, R. I.) 
“Messrs. WuHeever, Metick & Co.: Gentlemen—I am 
yoene to say that the Thresher and Winnower .exceed a my 
ost sanguine expectations. I can get through 360 to 400 bush- 
els of Oats per day.” 


(From E. T. Tiffany, of Dimock, Pa.} 

“Messrs. WHeeter, Metick & Co.—I consider your com- 
bined Thresher and Winnower one of the best machines ever 
introduced into Northern Pennsylvania. I have used one 
them through December and a part of January, and did 
business than any other 4 machines in this place. Witha good 
team I can thresh 400 bushels of Oats per day, ond I think with 
an exchange I could thresh 6v0 or 60, and with less waste 
expense than any other machine in existence. Could I get ex- 
pacesees workmen, I would order one or two more. ht would 

the best investment I could make. I can make better profit 
with one of your machines than can be obtained from any two 
farms in Susquehanna Co. Your Thresher and Winnower re- 
ceives the highest approbation of o of our farmers.” 


(From Samuel Tucker, of . of North Evans, N. ¥.) 
“‘Messrs. Wueeter, Meticx & Co.—In reply to your re- 
a uest about the Thresher and Winnower, I am ready to answer 
at a} works — Indeed its equal was never seen in Erie Co. 
I hav 8,794 b Wheat, Oats and ent, Se- be- 
sides 50 bushels Grass Seed. A nu number of my neighbors want 
machines like mine. 


— of Double Power Thresher and Winnower, $225, 


iy of WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY 
CHAIN n Hones POWER, and OVERSHOT THRESHER and 
SEPARATOR is pp pe = G owledged. Thousands of 
them are in =, many of which have threshed from 50,000 to 
100,000 bushels of , and are still in good condition. Pro- 
bably more than four times as many of these machines were 
sold durin; © lem, your 05 of any oer bine They are beyond 
doubt the most d urable and economical machine in use. Their 
capacity has been tested by re’ tials ag well at the New 
York and Pe vania as on several private ons in 
a with another machine made in this oy y which has 














far superior to ours, and in 
one-third, and in some 


been advertised to be 
the result bias been about 
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favor of our machines. In every case except one, where we 
te or ited our machine to a working test at Fairs, it has 
taken the highest premiums, and in that exeepted case the Com- 
led that our machine performed its work in8 minutes 

nite competitor in 1134 minutes, being nearly one-third in fa- 


e have also exhibited ours in competition with the same ma- 

at the State Fairs in Ohio, Michi and Pennsylvania 

and also at the Provincial Fair in Upper Canada, at all of which 

we received the highest premiums, viz: In Ohio a Siiver Medal 

Ba I in Michigan $20; in Pennsylvania $10; and in 
a a Diploma. 


We have numerous similar testimonials from county Socie- 
ties, where we have always received the highest premiums 
awarded to Chain Powers. 

Price of One Horse Power, Thresher, Separator and 


Misty Usccccccecccconne: ecccce ecoccccceccoccccoce AO 


Single Horse Power and Thresher and 


SEPARATOR. 

This machine is well adapted to the use of Farmers raising an 
ordinary quantity of grain; with 2 or 3 hands it is capable of 
threshing from 6) to 100 bushels of yheat per day, or twice that 
quantity of Oats. The same power is also used for churning, 

for driving Circular and Cross Cut Saws, Cutting Feed, 
ving Grindstones, elevating Grain, Pumping, &c. 


Price of Power geered for Churning and driving Cross Cut 
Saw and for Threshing KC. coeveere ervey the mes ng 92. 

Belt for Giving Thresher, Dd sp csabeudictol osbece Segcsesecses 6. 

Thresher and Separator........+ssse0+0: esecondsocccasooes soe 35, 


Single Horse Power and Churning Machine. 
This machine has been extensively used in large dairies and 
with the most satisfactory results. ‘The power is found to be pe- 





culiarly adapted to Churning, the propelling force being pro- 


duced by the weight of the Horse to an amount sufficient to 
drive 4 or 6 barrel Churns; the motion is varied by altering the 
elevation of the Power so as to produce all the changes in speed 

ired in the different stages of the process of Churning; this 
isdone by means of a lever and without sto; ing the Horse, so 
that the motion is always under the control of the person in 
ay The Power is the same as that made by us for 

» &C. 


WHEELER’S FEED CUTTER. 


This machine is made expressly for Horse Power use, and is 

very strong and substantial. It cuts not only corn stalks but hay 
I of straw with equal facility, and does its work with great ra- 
ty. ‘ 


pi 
PIC. coccccccccccccgocccccccccccccccccccoccovccccce cs Gabe 


caning ' 
LAWRENCE’S SAW MILL. 

This Mil! is much used on Railways for sawing wood for loco- 
motives as v’ell as by farmers for cutting stove fuel. Witha 
one horse })_wer it will cut from 10 to 15 cords of wood twice in 
two perc y. 

Price (with 24 inch SAW)....+cececcceccscccccccccseese$30 


WHEELER’S CLOVER HULLER. 

This machine is compact, simple and durable. It does its 
work perfectly without injuring the seed, and is capable of hull- 
ing from 6 to 15 bushels of Clover Seed per day with one horse, 

PriCe. .cccccseoesecs peccccccccesccos cccccccccccccccccs G28 
All Machines made and sold by us are warranted to give 
8 ‘action, or they may be returned after a reasonable time for 
trial. Orders are solicited and will be promptly filled. 
WHEELER, M CK & CO. 
Corners of Hamilton, Liberty and Pruyn streets 
(near the Steamboat Landing,) ALBany, N. Y 





june 1-1t 








i. Mes \ Fe 








vy 


EMERY & COMPANY’S 
RETAIL PRICE LIST OF HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, SEPERATORS, SAW MILLS, 


D MILLS, Fanning Mills, &c. &c., manufactured 
themselves, and delivered on board any conveyances at Al- 
bany, OS or at any place in the United States, by the addition 
reight: 


ery’s Patent Changeable Power, Thresher, Separator and 
vine Bands completes for 2 oTsesseecevescesreeeess 
lo 0 Ds.006 hagéese enesesencnshs 

Bmery’s Improved Wide Rack and Pinion, with Thresher, 
do 


parator, and Bands, for 2 horseS...+.s.sseseseesesess J 














U t or Felloe Saw for Wheelrights........sscssccccesess 
urning attachment, for driving one or two churns at a 
time, of barrel size, except ChUINS.........ssececeeeeee 
Sett Bands, Wrenches, Oil Can and | seacantasemimncde’ ae 
Cross Cut Saw arrangements for butting and cutting off logs, 
including saw, guides and connections for use......... 12 
Feed Mill, Cast Iron Plates........++.. beep cboctisccasccctice OD 
French Burr Stone Miil, for grinding, 2 aneheg diameter... 4 
lo 0 lo lo eee 
Power Corn Sheller for 1 Or 2 horses... ...0+0.000+00e00$35 t0 60. 





do do 1 dO seve besovccccocs cove 
Common or Wheeler Rack and Pinion Power, er Terms, Cash, or apptoved notes, or acceptances with inter- 
Separator, and Bands, for 2 horses..... scsenestocntedes SR est, payable within four months, in Albany, New York, come 
lo | dO seeee eeesccoes ++ 110 | Philadelphia, or Baltimore, as may best suit the purchaser. 
If sold separately, the following prices are charged Ail articles warranted made of , and to operate 
Emery’s Chan le R. R. Horse ower, for 2 horses +» 110 | as represented, or may be returned within three monte, at the 
lo lo do_-—«— do dO .eeeeee 80] expense of manufacturers for home 
Emery’s Wide Rack and Pinion Power, for 2 horses....... 90 | money refun rchaser bein: own ‘judge in such 
do do 1 dO sss 60} case. For further pertoulors ste Fee ous advertisement, or ad- 
Common, or Wheeler Rack and Pinion Power, 2 horses.... 9% | dress rs. Liberal luction to dealers. Li 
do do do do RS F rs Agent ener oer snd put the above in operation. 
Thresher, with cylinder 26 inches long, 1434 in diameter, to- Y & CO. 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Fannife Mille with pulleys for Banden... ...426, 38, 8 | Lonoere Be Epo A helps 
wil leys for Band.........++++ ° PFING. essrs. JNO, MaY- 
Portable Circular Saw Mill, 24 inch saw, filed and set, for & Co. : june 1 


sawing Railroad wood, slitting fencing, &C........+++. 36 





eCORMICK’S anp HUSSEY’S REAPING MA- 
CHINES—For sale at manufacturers’ prices. 
To guard against disappointment, orders should be sent in 
at any early dy. Pri ZHUGH COYLE, 


National Ag.icultural aud Seed Warehou e, 
may 1-3t 7th street, Washington. 


REMIUM HYDRAULIC RAMS, Chain Pumps and 
wether; Genaanitaete re Lift. _— ty oad Pumps of 
every v: en nes, Green House nges, for 
sale at retail or by the dozen. 4 . ° 
. . FITZHUGH COYLE, 
are 





National Agrigultura! and Seed W: 


may 1-2 Washington City. 
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TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS 


¥ THE 


B 
New York State Agricultural Society, 
JULY, 1&2, AT THE VILLAGE OF GENEVA. 


HE trial of Grain Reapers, Mowing Machines, Steam En- 

[lf 2 purposes, Grain ‘Drills, Horse Powers, Flax 
and Hemp is.¢ Machines, Thrashers, Seed Planters, Culti- 
cators and Broud..:st Sowers, will take place at Geneva, be- 
tween the 12th an 26th of July next—({the particular day of the 
commencement 0; Lue trial will be given pesoaier.) The com- 
petition will be ope: to all who become members of the Society 
and enter their maciiines for the trial. Upward of $400 will be 
awarded to the successful competitors, and Inventors are invited 
to be present with their machines and engage e in this trial, which 


Pilkington’s or Luck’s Im 
SMUT MACHINE... 
ys Machipe has proved itself tohe 6 y 
r— * t is warranted to ee 
most com expensive mai Of se: 
stones, fans, &e., and will thor ry tean the 
wheat. It is the best contrivance to take out chess. 
heavy grit, that has ever been made by millers. 
is provided with self-acting oi! feeders to thé journals, a 
Seas be oiled but once a week. It wholly does a 
e small fan. Itruns atthe rate of one thousand revolugi 
per minute, requiring but little power. We have sold a 
number of these machines, and they have in every case 


entire satisfaction. Price $60. . ; 
B. ALLEN & CO., N. Y. Agricultural Warehous 


189 and 191 Water st., New 


a 


june 1-3t 





will be conducted in a manner. to secure p 
results, that will be of importance to the whole agricultural in- 
terests of our country. 

Persons desirous to compete, must become members of 
the , by the payment of $1, and enter their names with 
the Secretary, by the 6th of July and their implements. 

All d information as to the regulations for the Trial will 
he furnished on application to the Secroter. 
B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL Rooms, Albany, May 1, 1952. june 1-1t* 


Cochin China and Shanghae Fowls For Sale. 


HE subscriber has for sale a few choice pairs of FOWLS, 
of the above variety, pure blooded, raised from stock of his 
wn importation and warranted true to ny name. Orders for 


the same will meet with m pt i y g 
West Rox » Mass. 
esired. 











° ‘AMPSON 
§,Other varieties of Fowis furnished, if d ane 1-2t 


EW OXFORDSHIRE LONG WOOLED 
BUCKS FOR 8 





. UCK ALE.—The subscriber hav- 
ing purchased the entire stock of Sheep belong- 
ing to his brother, Clayton B. Reybold, deceased, 
has yearling and two year old long wooled B , 
which he will dispose of at any time called fer.— 

This flock (which has been bred from some of the best ever 

— is so well known they need no further description than 

say they continue to yield their very heavy fleeces from 9 to 

16 Ibs. of washed wool, and when full fatted will weigh upwards 

of 300 lbs. alive. This breed of Sheep are remarkably Realthy 

and very prolific, and make a profitable cross with the various 
breeds of this country, doubling the weight of wool and mutton. 
en are invited to call and see for themselves, or commu- 


Direct Delaware City, Del. 
WILLIAM REYBOLD. — 


R SALE.—BUCK LAMBS of the Cots- 

wold or New Oxfordshire breed, deliver- 
able in Baltimore after ist of Aug. 

For several great care has been 





years past 

ven by oe subscriber > e b~ wry if 4 
ing Ewes, e Bue 
Lambs from his flock have won 3 out of 4 of the annual premi- 
= for the best pen of Buck Lambs, awarded by the Maryland 
te Agricultural Society. Price from $20 to $2, according to 
=: For further information enquire of 8S. Sanps, editor of 
rican Farmer, Baltimore, or to the subscriber. 
Y CARROLL. 


R 
Westeman’s Mills P. O. Baltimore Co. Md. 


UCK LAMBS.—The subscriber offers 

for sale a beautiful lot of New Oxtord- 

shire Ram Lambs, got by his fine Ram, ob- 

tained {rom the late Clayton Reybold, and 

was one of the choicest of his flock, out of 

very superior Ewes, They will be deliver- 
@i in Sept. or Oct.—price $15 to 320. 

Also for sale, a pure New Oxfordshire BUCK, purchased 
from Mr. Reybold, one of the very choicest of his flock, and 
gow in his prime, 3 years old. Having used him for his pre- 
sent flock, and having just obtained a fresh Buck, [ have 
20 farther use forhim. He is probably the finest Buck in 
Ge State; he weighed 237jbs. in April. Apply at the office 
@ tue American Farmer, to Mr. 8. Sands, or to 

wM. JESSUP, Cockeysville P. O. 

Jane 1-4¢ 


_ june 1-4t 





Balt. Co. Md. 


I I propose ay kp Ey 44 Diath bred 

— nd the sale of im an 

Animals red by Lewis Fortis, ee. Mout ¥ =, 
New York, on the 9th of June, and attend to the pur- 
of any stock ordered through me, preasoes 

‘june 1-1t Cedar street, above 9th, 


Gre, COAD WHEAT. 
T HE advertiser expects to have.on. 
about 300 to 400 bushels COAD W 
tract to deliver the former amount at @1 - The 
character of this wheat is too Well known jto need adescrip- 
tion.—It is being raised by Wm. BR. M » of Charles 
Co. Md., to whom orders may be addressed at Port Tobacco, 
P. O., or to the Editor of the Farmer. dune 1-41* 














Important to Purchasers of LUMBE) 
HE undersigned is selling SHINGLES, LATHS, PI¢ 
ETS, CULLINGS, WEATHERBOARDING, &é. a 
Fee en eat d Bane Fobacce Warshaw. 
te 0 co arehouse, 
— ROBERT HOOPR 


A UBTEALIAN WHEAT—Very superior—The berry of 
grain is extra large, and makes the best of flour. It 
duces a greater average crop than any other variety now gray 
in New York. Several years’ experience in its cultivatis 
proves that it is less liable to rust or mildew than other kin 
and as the stalk is large and strong, it 1s also less liable to 
down or lodge. Price $4 per bushel. Other varieties of wh 
such as the White Flint, Mediterranean, Black Sea, &c, 
Also, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of all kinds and F ; 
and GARDEN Skzps. A. B. ALLEN & CO, 
june 1-3t 189 and 191 Water street, New Yor 
EVON BULL—Por sale, a very fine yearling Devon Bu 
very superior stock—Price $60, deliverable in this c 
Also, two Devon Bulls and a Heifer, (advertised in the Fi 
Jast month,) at a reduced price. Apply at this office. je 1-1 


MPROVED SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME—For sale 
quantities to suit purchasers, at the State Agricultural Wi 


ice 23¢ cents per Ib. . 
—— LONGETT. & GRISFING, 
june 1-3t No. 25 Cliff street, New Yo 


Virginia Lands For Sale. 
| HAVE amost valuable and highly improved FARM of % 
acres on the Raj annock River, in Richmond Co., hav 
a large and splendi elling and all other needful houses, v 
30 or 40 slaves, if desired. 
Grounds on Ware River, in Gloucester Co.—a 
Farm Hoi 


Also, 744 Acres of valuable 
large and 
finished Dwelling—yard and 
ve 
F. 








tvs 








fine and extensive Shore for planting oysters. 
: is ——— County, near bd ne sag Appl — 
jarge and small, in every o le water Va. Pel” 
son, or by letter it paid, to G. B. TALIAFERRO, =~ 
june he _— paid 10 Bowly’s wharf, Baltimore. - 
ARNER’S PATENT SUCTION FORCING D 
ANTI-FREEZING PUMP, has been awarded the 
ver Medal by the New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Faira7 
which is evidence sufficient that it is the best Pump in use ; 
attaching pipe, one man can force water throughout the 1z ; 
building. For baths, washing windows, carriages, &c. it is pam 
| my 2 = ne = lic - invited to call and see the 
ump in 0 ion. Price $20 and 25. 
° - GILDERSLEVE, HOLLINS & CO. 
mav 1 7t tim 


63 S. Gay st. near Pratt, Baltimore. 

Ey HORSE POWER, as good as new, cost $100—will bey 
sold for $55—the owner having quit farming, has no use fog 

it. Apply at this office. june 1-4 
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